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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The original manuscript from which 
the following narrative has been com- 
piled, was presented to the Editor, 
some thirty years ago, by a common 
friend of his and Mr. Townsend. A 
short introduction, which forms the 
ground-work of the first five chapters, 
is in the hand-writing of the late excel- 
lent Vicar (or rather Perpetual Curate, 
for the living of Wetheral is no more 
than a Perpetual Curacy) of Wetheral, 
— whilst the disjointed tale, with which 
h% has taken no other liberty than 
merely to throw it into language of 
his own, appears to have been penned 



IV 



by the ill-fated hero himself. The 
Editor has given it to the public, be- 
cause he conceives that in spite of the 
horrible event upon which it hinges, it 
may not be useless to the young and 
the thoughtless; as it will warn them 
against the encouragement of any pas- 
sion or propensity, the indulgence of 
which is in contradiction to the moral 
law of their Creator, 

After this declaration, the reader 
will not, perhaps, be surprised to learn, 
that the Editor is somewhat more than 
a sexagenarian. His age, indeed, falls 
very little short of the limits assigned 
by the bard of Sion to our mortal ex- 
istence; and as he is a bachelor, and 
has been for the last forty years a sort 
of wanderer upon the fa«e of the earth, 
many qurious and interesting scraps of 
private history have necessarily come 



into his possession. These he has late- 
ly taken it into his head to arrange and 
throw into order; for old age has at 
length damped his ardour for travelling, 
bj depriving him of sufficient strength 
of body to endure its fatigues. But his 
mind is still active. If, therefore, the 
following specimen of his discoveries be 
favourably received by the public, he 
will not fail, provided life be spared to 
him, to lay others, from time to time, 
before it. If otherwise, his papers^ 
shall be committed to the flames; and 
he and they shall perish together, leav- 
ing no trace behind them that they 
ever existed. 

London^ Oct. 1823. 
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STRANGER'S GRAVE. 



CHAPTER I. 



AHf ABBIYAX. 



Xhere are few situations, even'' in the ro- 
mantic county of Cumberland, more strik- 
ingly picturesque and beautiful thain that in 
which the village of Wetheral stands. It is 
built along the side of a hill, from the sum- 
mit of which a fine and extensive prospect 
of hill and valley, wood and water, meets 
the e^e ; but being itself somewhat beneath 
the ridge, he who looks forth from amidst its 
white-washjU^d unassuming cottages, finds 
his ^aze isvBfressed within much narrow- 
er limits* Aflh^base ' of this hill, along a 
channel whi^ s^ms as if it had been formr 
ed by flpmiylft^ convulsion of nature, 
runs ihi^i^f^gdui ; not smoothly and quk 
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etiy like the rivers of the south, but chafing 
and roaring from pool to pool, or dashing 
over the broken ledges of rock, which at in- 
numerable intervals arise to interrupt its 
progress. The bank upon which Wetheral 
hangs, is, . comparatively, bare of foliage. 
Somewhat higher up the stream, indeed, the 
woods thicken on this side as well as on the 
other ; but it is upon the opposite bank, over- 
shadowed with the tall trees for which the 
grounds of Corby Castle are remarkable, 
that the eye of the spectator is irresistibly 
enchained. 

The bank upon which Corby Castle stands, 
rises, like that of Wetheral, to a considerable 
height above the stream. Here art and na- 
ture seem to have done their utmost to pro- 
duce a scene of unrivalled beauty, and it 
must be confessed that they have not labour- 
ed in vain. The whole face of the hill is 
covered with the most luxuriant wood, 
through which are cut narrow winding foot- 
paths, intercepted ever and anon by some 
tall red rock, or ending in tJ^mouth of a 
cave hewn out in the side of flpiiff. Rich 
groves descend from the veryTrown of the 
hill to the margin of the ri^r, ii^omuch that 
the branches of the weepii h Mrillaws and 
other recumbent trees areJceJBriyontinual 
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motion by the running of th^ stream; whilst 
their oraer is so admirably irregular, that 
all appearance of art is entirely kept out of 
sight. Like other mountain streams, the 
river Eden is winding in its course. At this 
place the curve is such as to place the low- 
ermost cottages of Wetheral within a perfect 
amphitheatre of hills ; the high banks clos- 
ing in both to the right and left, so rapidly 
as to reduce the whole compass of the pros- 

J)ect within th^ space of perhaps a mile in 
ength, and little more than a bowshot in 
breadth. But to the real lover of nature, a 
scene like this can hardly be too confined. 
In the rich, wide, fertile,, and unbroken 
plains of the south, such a one feels himself 
one of the crowd — a being who moves and 
must continually move under the gaze of the 
world : but in the narrow glens and vales of 
the north, he is alone. Hjs eye takes in all 
of earthly things which it desires to em- 
brace, — the clear glassy stream, the incum- 
bent rock, and the hanging wood ; whilst even 
the blue sky appears more beautiful, be? 
cause it is not boundless. ^ 

The village of Wetheral consists of . a 
church remarkable for its neatness and sim- 
plicity; a vicarage-house close by, embo- 
somed in the shrubs which adorn its pad- 
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dock and garden ; a little inn or .public- 
house, distinguished by the picture of a cart- 
wheel which dangles from the bough of a 
tree beside the door, and somewhere about 
a dozen cottages. These are scattered in 
irregular order along the hill side, only the 
church and parsonage crowning the summit. 

Many years have passed away since the 
Reverend William Townsend was vicar of 
the parish. He was a man respected and 
beloved by all to whom he was known ; his 
heart literally overflowed with the milk of 
human kindness ; he was pious without be- 
ing enthusiastic ; kind, charitable, and gene- 
rous even beyond his means; the very fa- 
ther of his little flock, to whom all their 
cares were communicated, and all their dis- 
putes referred. He had been presented to 
the living when a young man, and became 
so attached to the situation and the people, 
that no ofier of better preferment (and many 
were made to him) could ever induce him to 
change his benefice. " No ;" he used to re- 
ply when his patron urged fiim to accept a 
richer living, " my parish was my bride 
when I was young, and now that I am old I 
will not leave her." 

Soon after his appointment to Wetheral, 
Mr. Townsend united bis fat^ to that of an 
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amiable woman, who, in due course of time, 
made him the father of five children. Of 
these the two elder were girls, the three 
younger boys; and in the midst of this quiet 
domestic circle Time flew over the good vi- 
car's head as little noted as Time always 
flies, when his course is marked only by- 
contentment and virtue. His wishes ex- 
ceeded not his means, his wife was aflection- 
ate and true, and his children were obedient 
and amiable ; nor did he for the space of 
nearly twenty years know what it was to 
shed one tear of sorrow on his own account- 

Chari'lotte Townsend, the eldest of his 
children, had attained the agjs of eighteen, 
before any proof of the instability of human 
happiness was presented to the vicar and his 
family. Such proof came, however, at 
length. Two of his sons, who were at 
school at Carlisle, were attacked with ty- 
phus fever, and were removed to their pa- 
ternal abode to die. The complaint was 
communicated to their mother, who quitted 
not their sick-beds by day or night, and such 
was its violence, that in the space of one 
short week after their funeral she followed 
them to the grave. 

As my narrative relates not the afiairs of 
3Jr. Townsend op his family, it were ntcd- 
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less to waste time by dwelling at length upon 
the occurrence just noticed. It is sufficient 
to observe that the blow was deeply felt by 
him on whom it fell, and that thougn he bore 
it in silence, and with all that pious resigna- 
tion to the will of God for which he was re- 
markable, many months elapsed before his 
cheerfulness in any degree returned. With 
respect to the other members of his family, 
the girls were at that age when grief, how- 
ever poignant at the moment, cannot be ex- 
pected to last long ; whilst little William, 
who had barely completed his sixth year, 
was too young to be affected, otherwise than 
as the melancholy pomp of a funeral always 
affects a child. Occasionally, indeed, dur- 
ing the first few succeeding weeks, he would 
ask when mamma and his brothers would 
return ; but the visits which his father and 
sisters paid to the three green mounds in the 
churchyard were to him mysterious and un- 
meaning. 

Two years had elapsed since the death of 
Mrs. Townsend, and the family at the vicar- 
age were beginning to recover their former 
tone of mind, when their attention was rous- 
ed, and roused uneasily, by an event, at that 
period very uncommon m the village of 
Wetheral. The event to which I anude. 
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was the sudden arrival at the Wheel of a 
Stranger of whom nobody knew any thing, 
and about whom the postilion who droY<) 
his chaise could give no other account than 
that he had reached Carlisle the night be- 
fore by the public stage-coach from London. 
What had brought him to Wetheral, how 
long he intended to remain, whether he had 
any business there, and even what was his 
name, all the curiosity of the villagers was 
unable to discover. The stock of apparel 
which he brought with him, lay enclosed 
within a single portmanteau of moderate 
size, and though sufficient for the uses of a 
wayfaring man, seemed hardly competent to 
supply the demands of one who sought a 
permanent abode ; while his sole travelling 
companion was a small brown and white 
spaniel, which never quitted his presence by 
day or by night. 

As he neither gave, nor pretended to give, 
any account of himself, assuming to himself 
neither name nor title ; as he spoke not of 
departing, nor hinted at the probable period 
pf his sojourn, it is not surprising that he 
was r^arded by the inhabitants of the ale- 
house with something of a suspicious eye. 
And it must be confessed, that there was 
about the Stranger a great .d^al nirell-calcu- 
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laled to rouse, if not the suspicion, at least 
the curiosity of ignorant Cumbrian peasants. 
He was silent, gloomy, and reserved ; he 
never spoke even to his landlady, except for 
the purpose of issuing some necessary order ; 
he eat scarcely any thing ; and in the morn- 
ings it was generally found that his bed had 
not been occupied. Habits such as these, . 
so totally different from any thing to which 
she had been accustomed, could <not fail to 
startle and alarm Dame Goodban : but the 
Dame was kind-hearted as well as prudent ; 
and " seeing," to use her own expression, 
^^ the gentleman paid as a gentleman should, 
why, it was no business of hers whether he 
used her bed and eat her victuals or not.'' 

The Stranger had arrived at the Wheel 
on the evening of Wednesday, and though 
the rolling of a post-chaise past the paddock- 
gate excited for an instant the curiosity of 
the Misses Townsend, still they thougbt of it 
no more, but concluded that some visitors to 
the Castle had preferred crossing at the fer- 
ry, to going round by Warwick and the 
bridge. Mr. Townsend, likewise, chanced 
that week to be much at Carlisle, on busi- 
ness, consequently the singular event remain- 
ed a secret to the inhabitants of the vicarage 
till the Sunday i but ^n that day the tale was 
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communicated, accompanied by all the em- 
bellishments which the peculiar phraseology 
oT Peter the parish clerk, was capable of 
shedding over it. 

Mr. Townsend had scarcely entered the 
vestry-room before he discovered by the ex- 
pression of Peter's countenance that some- 
thing had occurred of which he was igno- 
rant, and which it probably behoved him to 
know. " What is the matter, Peter," said 
he, as he put on his surplice; '^has any 
thing happened in the village, any accident, 
or what is worse, any crime been committed 
in my absence ?" 

" No, please your Reverence," answered 
Peter, ^^ nought at all as I know of; our fouks 
are au about their ordinary. — But has your 
Reverence seen the gentleman ?" 

** What gentleman, Peter ?" 

" Why, the gentleman, please your Reve- 
rence, as coomed on Wednesday night to the 
Wheel." 

* " A gentleman came to the Wheel last 
Wednesday, did you say ? Who is he ? what 
does he want ? is he alone ? He is some tra- 
veller, I suppose ; — but it is a long sojourn 
to make from Wednesday to Sunday in a 
lonely village like this." 

" So it is, your Revei*ence, and you see as 
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how that is just what we was a thinking* 
But troth, Dame Groodban gives but a queer 
account of him." 
" Why, what account does she give, Pe- 

'ter ?" 

" She says, your Reverence, and so say 
all the fouK, that he must be possessed ; and 
that he has brought an evil spirit with him 
in the shape of a little doe, — and, I had a 
mind to coom over to Carlisle to tell your 
Reverence, because I was afeard .that it 
mieht bring sin and misfortune into the.pa- 
rish ; and you know, when your Reverence 
is absent, I counts myself responsible.'^ 
(Peter was the village scnool-master, as well 
as parish clerk.) 

The vicar smiled and was silent. Not so 
Peter, for having fairly given his tongue its 
liberty, he felt by no means disposied to re- 
strain it too suddenly, particularly when a 
subject existed on which it might exercise 
itself so well. — ^'^ You see, vour Reverence," 
continued he, ^the gentleman, as Dame 
Groodban calls him ; — but, for my part, I 
think he is no gentleman, but mayhap a 
murderer, or a warlock, — though he is but 
young too for that, for he cannot be above 
nve-and-twenty, — and is not that too young 
for a warlock, your Reverence ?" 
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" I think it is, Peter/' 

" Well, your Reverence, the gentleman is 
so queer and so strange, he never speaks to 
a body at all, except to his dog, and Dame 
GooiJban says, the dog speaks to him; for 
when she peeped through the key-hole, last 
night at twelve o'clock, when your Reverence 
was in bed, as every honest man should be, 
— there she saw him with a candle burning 
blue, and he was walking up and down the 
room, -and ^very now and then he beat his 
breast and his forehead^ — and he gave such 
sighs and groans, and looked at the dog, and 
the dog looked at him, — and then he sat " 
down in the great arm-chair that stands 
again the fire-place; — ^you remember that 
chair with the worked cover, Sir, that your 
Reverence sits in on tithe day ?" 

« Perfectly, Peter." 

" Well, he sat down in that chair, and the 
dog, without his saying a word, went and 
jumped upon his knee, and licked his face ; 
and he said, " Poor, poor Flora, you are all 
that is left to me now!" and Flora said, 
" Yes," or something very like it, — and then 
he threw his arms about the brute's neck 
and kissed it, and wept and blubbered over 
it, for all the world as if it had been a 
human creature. Now what do you think 
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of that, your Reverence, is not that very 
shocking?" 

*'' It is at least strange, Peter ; but we shall 
talk more about it when service is at an end, 
for I see the time is past." 

With great reluctance Peter helped his 
master to tie the string of bis band, and 
threw open the vestry-door ; and with still 

i greater regret beheld the vicar walk leisure- 
y to the reading desk. But there was no 
help for it, and Peter accordingly compelled 
himself 'to stifle his desire of talking, fur* 
ther than the rubric permitted, for a com* 
plete hour and a half; a trial of patience by 
no means slight, or less worthy of notice from 
the ecclesiastical historian, than many of the 
self-inflicted torments of the bundling mar- 
tyrs of the seventh century. 

Though Mr. Townsend was perfectly 
aware of the disposition to make much out 
of little, for which the inhabitants of a Cum- 
brian village then were, and still are distin- 
guished, the story which Peter had told him 
made nevertheless so great an impression 
upon his mind, that he mounted the steps of 
the desk with thoughts unusually distracted. 
But if they could not help wandering to sub- 
lunary thmgs^ in consequence of the gossip 
of bis clerk, much more were they clogged 
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in their efforts to fix themselves where they 
ought Xo have been fixed, by the entrance 
into the church of the fearful Stranger him- 
self. The vicar had just begun the exhorta- 
tion, when the western door of the edifice 
was thrown open, and a young man advanc- 
ed into the aisle, upon whom the eyes of the 
whole congregation were instantly turned ; 
even the little children, whom their mothers 
bad for the first time brought with them to 
church, clambered up the sides of the pews 
to have a peep at him, whilst a sort of mur- 
mur ran through the building, indicative of 
questions asked and information conveyed. 
The attention of Mr. Townsend was drawn 
by all this to the intruder, and from his ap- 
pearance and manner he was at no loss in 
guessing that this must be no other than. the 
mysterious lodger at the Wheel. He beheld 
before him a young man, evidently not more 
than two or three and twenty, years of age, 
of an expression of countenance singularly 
melancholy and dejected. His pale and 
hollow cheek, his- sunken eye and protrud- 
ing forehead, and above all, a something 
about his mouth, of which no words can con- 
vey an adequate notion, told much more 
plainly than language could speak it, that 
the Stranger, though young in years was old 
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in misery. His dark and curly hair was 
worn bare at the temples, as if sorrow had 
prematurely thinned a crop, onc^ singularly 
rich and abundant. He was rather above 
than below the middle stature. His form 
was slender, but well-proportioned, — though 
little now remained of it except its shadow ; 
— it is probable, indeed, that he had once 
been handsome, but grief, which could not 
deprive him of the air of a thorough gentle- 
man, had completely effaced his beauty. 
His dress was a blue frock, such as was 
usually worn in those days by officers out 
of uniform; indeed his whole deportment 
was that of a military man, at a distance from 
the regiment to which he belonged. 

It is not to be wondered at if the sight of 
such an apparition, connected as it was with 
the story^ to which he had just been listen- 
ing, almost entirely drew off the attention of 
the vicar from the business in which he was 
employed. He has himself confessed, in- 
deed, that he never went through the church 
service, either before or since, with so little 
pleasure, nor felt a greater degree of relief 
when it came to an end. For it was not the 
Stranger's appearance alone which distract- 
ed his thoughts. His manner during prayers 
was as novel as it was attractive. There 
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was about him no seeming affectation, noth- 
ing indicating a desire to draw towards him- 
self the notice of others ; but a, depth and 
even bitterness of devotion, which the vicar 
had never before seen equalled. Whilst the 
congregation were repeating the general con- 
fession, Mr. Townsend, whose elevated situa- 
tion gave him a commanding peep into^he 
pew where the Stranger sat, could perceive 
very plainly an involuntary shudder pervade 
his whole frame. He saw, too, the impas- 
sioned clasping of his hands beneath the 
book-board,, whilst the face buried in the 
book itself, and the amen pronounced in no 
higher tone than a whisper, evidently proved 
that nothing was done for the sake of effect. 
From all this the good vicar instantly con- 
ceived the notion that the poor youth before 
him was labouring under, some severe men- 
tal affliction ; nor could he conceal from him* 
self the conviction which he harboured, that 
that sorrow was the offspring of a wounded 
conscience. 

When the service was over, the rest of the 
congregation, as their custom was, st6od still 
in thehr pews till their pastor should have 
saluted such of tliem as were near, and passed 
on to his robing-room ; but the Stranger in- 
stantly quitted the chu^rch. He spoke to no 
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one, he looked not so much as around, but 
with a hurried and seemingly a troubled 
step, he departed through the door by which 
he had entered. The eyes of all, including 
those of the vicar himself, and of his daugh- 
ters, followed him as he went, and even rest' 
ed for an instant, apparently without any 
act of volition, upon the space through whicn 
be had disappeared. That day Mr. Town- 
send addressed no one. He walked forward 
without speaking, to the vestry, and such 
was the impression made upon his flock by 
the comine and going of the Stranger, that 
this breach in his usual custom passied un- 
noticed. ^ 

" Who is that stranger, sir ?" said his eldest 
daughter, as she entered the vestry-room. 

" I know not, my dear, any more than you 
do." 

" I never saw any one more deeply de- 
vout," rejoined Elizabeth. 

" Nor did I," replied the vicar. 

Peter now gladly interfered, and was pro- 
ceeding to repeat to the young ladies all that 
he had previously stated to their father, when 
the vicar interrupted him, and commanded 
him to be silent. " Lack-a-day, sir," cried 
Peter, "your Reverence seems glamoured 
with bis evil eye. I never saw you so be- 
fore." 
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" Peter," said Mr. Townsend, " let us have 
done with this foolish prattle. I will myself 
call at the Wheel, ^nd find out who this 
young man is ; and till I have done so I de^ 
sire to hear no more idle stories." 

Peter bowed, for the order was perempto- 
ry ; and his robes being laid aside, and care- 
fully put by in the table-drawer, Mr. Town- 
send took his daughters each under an arm, 
and returned to the vicarage. 



CHAPTER II. 

AS I^TBODUCTION. 

I BEG to assure my readers, both male and 
female, that the Misses Townsend possessed 
no more of the romantic and sentimental than 
invariably attaches to all young ladies whose 
age exceeds fourteen, and has not past be- 
yond five and twenty;, whilst in the entire 
composition of the good vicar there existed 
not a single particle of either quality 5 yet 
truth compels me to acknowledge, that cfur- 
ine the remainder of that day, and for seve-* 
rat hours of the night, the young Stranger 
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"I am sorry; to hear it,'' said the vicar, 
'^ as 1 fear he is in bad health. But don't 
you know his name ?'^ 

" No, your Reverence ; we always calls 
him the gentleman. And 1 am sure your 
Reverence is right : he must be vory ill, very 
ill indeed, sir, for he neither eats, nor drinks, 
nor sleeps, nor talks, nor does any thing as 
dny other body does. At first I thought he 
must be a very bad man, and guessed as 
how that his little dog, which yo^jr.Reve-' 
rence mayhap has heard talk about, must be 
the devil — God save us ! but I don't think so 
now. For though he be shy, like, be is as 
gentle as a lamb, and never gives a body a 
cross word, and ))ays for every thing like a 
gentleman, for all he don't eat. I am glad 
your Reverence has come to see him, for I 
am sure he will be the better for your good 
words." 

The landlady liaid by this time conducted 
Mr* Townsend into a small parlour up stairs, 
which had been fitted up, as she informed 
him, at the Stranger's request ; and together 
with a bed-room adjoining, assigned exclu- 
sively to his use. It was of course plainly 
furnished, but Daine Goodban assured the 
vicar that her lodger was perfcictly satisfied 
with it; and that he told her he required 

■I 
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nothing more, except that he should be as 
little disturbed as possible. 

" Your guest is probably ill in mind as well 
as body," observed the vicar. " I think Peter 
told me that he spends whole nights in walk- 
ing up and down his apartment.'' 

" It is very true, sir, quite true indeed. 
Why, there was last nkht again, no further 
gone, I heard him walking backwards and 
forwards in this very room till long past 
midnight. And I just got out of bed and 
slipped to the keyhole, and there I saw him 
holding a locket or picture; or some such 
thing, in his hand ; and he gazed upon it, and 
spoke to it, and kissed it ; and then he thrust 
it iffto his bosom and began to talk to Flora 
his little dog for all the world as if she was 
a natural creature. And the dog whined 
and licked his hand, and I could not stand 
it myself, your Reverence, and 1 cried toa^ 
as I canH help it, sir, to see a young gentle- 
man so distressed." 

Here the good landlady put her apron to 
her eyes and wiped away the tears which 
began to roll rapidly over her cheeks. But 
she was interrupted in her endeavour to con- 
vey further information, for when her fit of 
sympathy ha.d passed off, she looked to the 
winaows, and observed that the subject of 
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their conversation was approaching. Upon 
this she abruptly quitted the apartment, and 
left the vicar for a moment to his own medi- 
tations. 

That moment was spent by Mr. Townsend 
in a vain attempt to arrange some plan by 
which the Stranger's wounded heart might 
be probed, without the appearance of im- 
pertinent curiosity on the part of the phyeii- 
cian; but long before the introductory ha« 
rangue was composed, the vicar's methodical 
ideas were scattered into chaos by the open- 
ing of the door, and the entrance of the 
Stranger. On beholdine his visitor he paused 
for an instant, evidently embarrassed, and 
perhaps displeased ; but the shadow of ue 
latter feeling passed away from his coante» 
nance as speeciily as it came, and with a smile, 
melancholy but most pleasing, he made his 
reverence and salutation. 

^^ The clergyman of the parish, I believe,^' 
said he, pointing to a seat ; ^^ at least the gen- 
tleman who officiated yesterday i^ 

*' The same,'' replied vMr. Townsend, " and 
as such I have taken the liberty of waiting 
upon you. . You are a stranger in these parts 
and may perhaps stand in need of a guide ; 
can I be of use to you f ' 

^^ As yet 1 9m a stranger,'' rejoined the un-^ 
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known, ^^ but before long I shall lose my 
claim to that title ; and I would father be my 
own ^ide,'' smiling asain, ^^ than have the 
beauties of such a place as this pointed out 
bjr another. But 1 thank you for your kind 
offer." 

"Then you intend to make some stay 
amongst us. I fear the accomodations of 
this poor inn are but ill suited to your evi- 
dently delicate st^te of health. We cannot 
boast of many ^luxuries in the vicarage, but 
we have abundant comforts, and some to 
spare. We must endeavour to make your 
lodgings more habitable." 

" You are very good, sir," replied the 
Stranger, ^' but I will not abuse your good- 
ness. This house contains all that 1 require, 
or probably shall require, during my stay." 

The melancholy languor of the young 
man's countenance, feebly lighted up as it 
was by the smile which occasionally per- 
vaded it, the soft sweet tone of his voice, and 
the frankness with which his offers were lis- 
tened to, though declined, soon dissipated 
any degree of restraint with which Mr. 
Townsend might have been hitherto embar- 
rassed, and caused him to pluns^e at once 
with openness, and yet with de'licacy, into 
the real purport of his visit, 
^ 3 * 
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^Yoang man,^ he said, '^you must pardon 
the candour with which I address jrou, be«- 
cause it springs from an unaffected interest 
in your fate. You have come amongst us 
suddenly, not to sdy suspiciously ; of your 
kindred and connections, nay, even of your 
name, we are. ignorant; and from your gene- 
ral deportment, it is evident, that some mys* 
tery hangs over you. Believe me, that 1 do 
not wish impertinently to pry into secrets 
which you may desire to keep inviolate; 
but if tbe advice and assistance of an old 
man can be of the smallest service to you, 
you may command them." 

The Stranger was silent for some minutes, 
and kept his eyes rivetted on the ground. 
At length he raised them, and with the same 
mildness of expression which had hitherto 
distinguished him, calmly, but in a tone of 
firmness,, replied, — 

" I perfectly understand, sir, the object of * 
your discourse, and I sincerely thanlc you 
lor the generosity of your intentions : but I 
cannot at pr^ent avail myself of them. I 
have come hither, I confess, strangely ; but 
it is simply because all places are alike to 
me. I heard accidentally of the beauty of 
your village when I was at Carlisle, T find it 
equal to my expectations, and I have deter- 
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mined to continue its inhabitant till the scene 
palls upon me. With respect to mv name, 
you may call me" — here he paused again, 
and a blush tinged his cheeks — '^you may 
call me," repeating the words, " Stanley ; but 
of my kindred and connections you can 
know nothing." 

The tone of voice in whkh the above was 
delivered differed in a very trifling degree 
from that which had marked his previous 
conversation, but that difference, slight as it 
was, was sufiScient to convince the Vicar, 
that all further pressing on the subject would 
be impertinent and offensive. To slide at 
ooce, however, into some common-place sub- 
ject of discourse was not easy, and there- 
fore a pause of several minutes occurred, 
during which the two gentlemen neither 
spoke nor looked at each other. Mr. Town- 
send at length brok^ the silence by asking, 
" Are you a military man, sir ?" 

" I have been," was the laconic reply. 

^^ Are you fond of reading? — I possess a 
tolerable library, which you will oblige me 
by using." 

^ My book, sir, is one which lies within 
the reach of all men. Nature is the onb^ 
volume which I now study, and I learn the 
Inost important truths from her.^' 



3'i r-S£ ?r3>iJCKiL':> <ia^v^. 

-^ But jaii ^re evidencij disposed tc be rc- 
liciaus. Would jm mot b« hg nrfo rf bjpe- 
rusing the works qi dome of out old aod best 



"^ I ¥eaertioe dnese apreoc men as nscb as 
tker deserve ca be venerued* and there was 
a time when* p^iaps^ I would have eag^y 
grasped at tbe oppartunitT of mafcmg my- 
self indmacelT acqiminced wich their vrxtii^; 
but that dme is past*"^ Here the Stranger^ 
▼oice underweat a. change m its tooe, by no 
means pleasing to the ear ef his auditor. 
- My religioa is now — no matter — oo mat- 



Mr. Townsend was silent. He was nn-^ 
willing again to tooch a key which clearly 
Tibrated in discord^ and yet he telt as if his 
doty required that a subject so important 
shoold not drop thus all at once. A mo- 
ment's reflection, howerer, cooTinced him, 
that bis wisest coarse wonid be, to become 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Stanley, be- 
fore be combated any of bis prejudices, or 
entered into controrersy with him ; and 
therefore he changed the subject by observ*^ 
ing, somewhat abrupdy, ** You are a sports- 
man, 1 presume. Is your dog a good one f ' 

At these words another change came over 
the countenance of the Stronger, more ex-. 



/ 
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pressive of mental agony than any which it 
had yet presented. His eye turned towards 
the little animal, which had not withdrawn 
her's from his face during the whole of the 
conversation, and struggling to overcome 
some violent passion, he answered in a tre* 
mulous tone, ^^ I am no sportsman now. I 
am nothing that I once was. My dog fol- 
lows me from habit, and I keep her-^because 
I am attached to her/' 

It seemed as if the faithful creature had 
understood all that her master was saying, 
for she immediately leaped upon his knee, 
and began to lick his face. '^ Down, Flora,-^ 
down, poor brute !" cried he, gently pushing 
ber from hkn ; and the dog again lay down 
at his feet. 

Mr* Townsend could bear all this no 
knger. His offers of friendship had been 
rejected, if not misinterpreted ; the Stranger 
had refused to answer any of the questions 
which were put to him ; it was at least doubt- 
ful whether his principles of religion or mo« 
rality were sound; in short, appearances 
were greatly against him. But in the mind 
of Mr* Townsend, appearances of unworthi- 
ness, however strong, were incapable of ope- 
rating against the dictates of charity and 
con^ssion: and he rose to take his leave, 
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even more anxious to do a kindness to his 
new acquaintance than when he first entered 
the apartment. The young man rose at the 
same moment, and bowed as if bidding him 
farewell, when Mr. Townsend suddenly 
grasped his hand, and in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, exclaimed — 

"Mr. Stanley, you have received me with 
less openness than I had hoped that you 
would have shown towards me ; but as yet 
•we are little acquainted. ' The time may 
perhaps come when you will esteem me 
worthy of your confidence. God is my wit- 
ness, that I have had no other object in view 
in making this visit, than the hope of being 
able to administer balm to a spirit, which 
too clearly gives proof that it is wounded.- 
This you will not suffer me to do, because, 
whilst I am ignorant of the sources of your 
affliction, it is, of course, impossible that\ I 
can hope to dry it up. But I again repeat, 
that if there be any thing within my power 
to ofier, which you so much as fancy may 
be of use to you, you cannot oblige me mor^ 
than by stating it. Come to the vicarage 
whenever it may suit you. Our fare is fru- 
gal, but to such as it is you are welcome, and 
you will at least find thfere the benefit of a 
little society, somewhat more civilized than 
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this house can furnish. God bless you, 
young man, and shed over your lacerarted 
mind the healing of his grace and holy 
spirit." 

When Mr. Townsend first seized the hand 
of the Stranger, the latter looked as if be 
would have taken offence at the liberty ; but 
the good Vicar had not got through half of 
his harangue, before the glance of hauteur 
faded from his pale and interesting counte- 
nance. He squeezed the hand which held 
his, and, bending over it, murmured, rather 
than spoke, the gratitude which he really 
felt towards the benevolent speaker. But 
he did no more. He accepted no offer, nor 
made any promise that he would return the 
call, but again pressing the good man's h^nd, 
wished him good morning, and shut the door. 



CHAPTER in. 

BI8APP0IirTM£irF. 



^ Mortified and disappointed at the bad suc- 
ctl»\of bis visit, Mr; Townsend took the 
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road homei^ards in a very moody turn of 
mind. He could by no means account to 
himself for the degree of interest which he 
had involuntarily assumed in \be a^airs of 
this Stranger, for he was perfectly conscious 
that that interest was of no conunon kind* 
In vain did he endeavour to reason himself 
into a belief that the object of his anxiety 
must be altogether undeserving of regard: 
in vain did he recall to his recollection the 
more than suspicious expressions whicl^ fell 
from him, when the topic of religion was in- 
troduced into their conversation ; the nys** 
tery in which he evidently ^sired to shroud 
himself; and the singularly reserved and for- 
bidding tenor of his general habits. Though 
he freely acknowledged that all these told 
greatly against Stanley, his reasoning was 
nevertheless summed up by a resolution to 
keep his judgment suspended, and to be 
guided in its formation by such circumstan- 
ces as might chance to occur in the course 
of their future acquaintance. 

It will be readily imagioied that Mr. Town- 
send was ^ met at the very wicket by his 
daughters, whose curiosity had been wound 
up to a degree positively painful, by the 
oontiimkd length of his absencei. To^ enu- 
mcBNite tfat irarioos questions whpiclt vnn 
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put to him, all in a breath, is a task to which 
I doubt, whether any historian be compe- 
tent. Who is the youth ? Is lie a great per- 
sonage in disguise? Is he a rebel in hiding? 
What is the cause of his melancholy ? Has 
he promised to come to the vicarage ? — All 
these interrogatories, and a thousand more, 
were poured into each of the good Vicar's 
ears, during the few seconds which were ex- 
pended in walking across the lawn before 
the door ; but to none of them could a satis- 
factory reply be given. The conversation 
which had passed between himself and the 
Stranger, or rather the substance of it, was 
indeed detailed ; but its detail gave as little 
satisfaction to the yonng ladies as its original 
occurrence had given to their father. The 
whole party, in short, entered the vicarage 
disappointed, and somewhat out of humour; 
ner could they rid themselves of the uneasy 
feeling during the remainder of the day. 

" I think it is quite impossible that the 
Stranger can be so rude as not to return 
your visit," said Elizabeth to her father, as 
they sat at breakfast next morning. 

'' I hope he will return it for his own sake," 
replied the Vicar. — " Poor youth! I wish he 
would receive comfort." 

4 
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** I wish so too," rejoined Elizabeth. " I 
wonder if he be fond of musid." 

I know not by what impulse she was 
guided, but the young lady rose as she ut- 
tered the last words, and sat down to her 
harpsichord. The knowledge of music pos- 
sessed by the daughters of a humble Vicar 
was, in thoee days, trifling ; but Elizabeth's 
natural taste was good, and she sang and 
played a wild Scotch air with peculiar sweet- 
ness. Her voice w^s iMch and mellow, and 
she poiiped forth on this occasion an air re- 
marKable for its pathetic touchingness — a 
song of the borders, " Braw, braw Lads of 
GalTa Water." She had finished two stan- 
zas, when her sister, who sat beside the 
opened window, suddenly exclaimed, " See, 
here is the Stranger ! he is listening to your 
song;" and sure enough so he was. He 
stood behind the hedge which skirted the 

Eaddock in the attitude of one entranced : 
is head was a little bent to one side ; his 
eyes cast upwards, and bis mouth half open. 
At first, the expression of his countenance 
was that of pleasure, mixed with melancho- 
ly, but it gradually became more and more 
gloomy, till at last the very shadows of des- 
pair hung over it. He darted a glance of 
fire towards the apartment from which the 
soft tones issued, and striking his forehead 
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violeotly with bis clenched fist, rushed 
down the hill, and was lost to the view of 
the partj^. 

If the interest and curiosity of the Vicar's 
family had been excited before, it was now 
roused to a degree infinitely more intolera- 
ble. The girls could not refrain themselves, 
but shed tears; and as to Mr. Townsend, af- 
ter taking one or two turns across the room, 
he snatched up his hat, and set out in pur- 
suit of Stanley. But he returned, in half an 
hour, without having found him; and, for 
that day at least, did nis best to forget him. 

The whole of this week elapsed, and Stan- 
ley came not to the vicarage. Mr. Town** 
send was un witling to force himself upon any 
one ; but he resolved that at least one more 
attempt should be made to shed peace over 
the troubled spirit of the Stranger, and he 
accordingly prepared a sermon, against next 
Sabbath, on the subject of God's merxues, in 
the expectation that Stanley would agai|i 
form part of his congregation. Nor was he 
disappointed in this expectation : the youth 
came as he had come before : he occupied 
die same pew which he had formerly filled ; 
his manner, in no respect, difiered from what 
it had been on the previous Sabbath, and he 
was peculiarly attentive to the discourse. 
The Misses Townsend, indeed, who appeared 
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to baveiwatched the Stranger's face more nar- 
'rowly than that of their father, reported, that 
during the whole of its continuance be never 
once withdrew his eyes from the preacher ; — 
that, occasionally, a flush of satisfaction 
spread itself over his pallid cheek, when the 
infinite goodness of tne Creat^ was dwelt 
upon ; but that towards the close he shook his 
bead, in seeming token of dissent from its 
eeneral conclusion. Mr. Townsend had this 
day given notice of the sacrament for the 
Sunday following, and he closed hisdiscoure 
by entreating all who were truly penitent to 
appear before the altar. It was to this part of 
his doctrine that the young man appeared to 
object. 

Having waited two days more in the hope 
of receiving s^ visit from Stanley, Mr. Town- 
send again, on the Wednesday morning, set 
out for the Wheel. But the youth was from 
home ; he had taken a fishing rod with him, 
and it was doubtful when he would return. 
Mr. Townsend was pleased to hear that he 
had acquired a relish for any innocent amuse- 
ment ; and having ascertained that he had 
gone up the stream in the direction of Cairn 
Brig, he directed his own steps thither in pur- 
suit of him. 

Mr. Townsend followed the pathway whkh 
leads along the bank-side, and past the grot- 
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to^ or cell, once sacred as the abode of an 
anchorite. He was thus a good deal con- 
cealed by the foliage, although many ope^p 
ingsin the wood afiorded an opportunity of 
viewing the course of the river and the op- 
posite bank ; and having proceeded about 
half a mile towards Cairn Brig, the object of 
his search unexpectedly ))re$ented himself to 
his gaze. The rod wtucif he had carried 
with him from the Wheef lay carelessly on a 
rock beside him ; — he himself was extended 
at full letigth on the opposite margin of the 
river ; bis faithful spaniel rested oer head 
upon his leg, and a large weeping willow shed 
over him the shelter of its branches. About 
twenty yards above where he was lying ^tlwi 
river fell from a ledge of rock, an height jcMf^ 
sufficient to produce a considerable quantity 
of white foam, and to occasion so much noise 
and tumult as to drown every qther sound. 

Mr. Townsend felt his heart sink within 
him at the spectacle. He had flattered him- 
self, with a degree of natural and pardonable 
vanity, that his discourse on the preceding 
Sabbath had not been wasted, and that the 
young Stranger was already beginning to 
give evidence to its force,T-and all this be- 
<:ause the landlady at the Wheel had inform- 
ed him, that her lodger was gone up the ri- 

4* 
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ver with a fishing rod in his hand. But the 
rod was not so much as untied or put togeth- 
er, whilst the attitude of woe in which its 
bearer lay, plainly indicated that it had been 
carried but only as* a pretence, or rather as 
the symbol of excuse for a lonely stroll along 
the river. ■ 

There wer6 two reasons which . induced 
Mr.' Townsend to. do a deed which he had 
never done before, and for the perpetration 
of which his own mind did not leave him un- 
accused, — I mean, to sit down and watch the 
object of his anxiety. In the first place, it 
w;as not possible for him to cross the stream 
without 'alarming the Stranger, and probably 
scaring him away ; in the next place, he was 
anxious to obtain a clue, by which, perhaps, 
nis kind intentions towards Stanley might be 
guided. ' Seating himself, therefore, under 
the shade of a few tall trees, he kept his 
eyes fixed with melancholy eagerness upon 
the little group before him. 

He had hardly taken his station, when 
Stanley, who had hitherto lain flat on his 
face, his hat thrown aside, and his forehead^ 
resting upon the palmisof both hands, raised 
himself upon one elbow, and casting to hea- 
ven a look, — such a look, as even the soul of 
painting could hardly hope to represent, — 
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smote upon hfe breast. The little dog in- 
stantly rose, and came creeping towards, her 
master's arms, she licked his face, and gently 
wagged her tail as if fearful of exhibiting 
loo much demonstration of joy. But the 
action was not lost upon him : Mr. Town- 
send could perceive his lips move, though he 
was unable to catch the sound of what was 
uttered, as he threw his arms round the dog's 
neck, and pressed his cheek to her face. He 
next UAdid two or three buttons of his waist- 
coat, and pulHng out what appeared to be a 
glass locket, suspended by a black ribbon 
round his neck, gazed at it intensely, kissed 
it with fervour again and again, ana, replac- 
ing it in his bosom, arose from the earth. 
He lifted his hat and rod, whilst Mr. Town- 
send vainly endeavoureid to make hitaself 
beard ; but his shouts were drowned by the 
noi^e of the water-fall, and when he had 
struggled his way through the brushwood to 
the river's brink, Stanley and his dog were 
gone. 

Once more, then, the good Vicar retraced 
his steps homewards. He had given especial 
directions to Dame Goodban, that Mr. Stan- 
ley should be informed of his visit ; and he 
Jiad nothing now to trust to, for bringing the 
Stranger and himself together, except the 
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young man's sense of propriety, or, Sailing 
that, some accidental and fbrtunate rencoun^ 
ter. . 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday passed 
away without conducting the wished^or 
visitor to the vicarage* He was now 
spoken of however by all the parishioners, 
as a young man more to be pitied than 
dreaded* According to bis landlady's ac- 
count, he wa^s all gentleness and goodness^ 
fearful of givmg trouble, and punctual in 
bis payments; but, poor youth! it griev- 
ed her very heart to see that he neither 
eat nor slept. The currant jellies and mar- 
malades, and other preserves, which ihe 
Misses Townsend had sent for his use, were 
all un tasted. Calvesfoot jelly was made in 
vain, for he would not touch it ; and even hh 
regular meals were so little partaken of, that 
it perfectly astonished her how the poorj^n^ 
tleman subsisted. But it was not alone the 
continued absence of the Stranger which 
distressed Mr. Townsend ; he observed, with 
regret, that his daughter Elizabeth (who was 
just eighteen) had of late greatly changed in 
her manner. Instead of the lively light*^ 
hearted girl she was wont to be, she had be- 
come melancholy and silent, loving to be 
alone, and addicted to solitary walks along 
the river. She was much at the window, 
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likewise, which looked in the difection of 
the stream, and becaiAe every day more and 
more devoted to Scottish music. But in all 
hev rambles she hardly ever met the Stran- 
ger; if she did, he only saluted her with a 
DOW, and passed on with as much haste as if 
he had met an evil spirit. Not that there' 
vas about Elizabeth Townsend any thing in 
air or figure at all resembling the ideal pic- 
tures which we form to ourselves of the in- 
habitants of Pandemonium. Quite the re- 
terse. Without being a perfect beauty, she 
was such a girl as no young man could re- 
gard with indifference, whose affections were 
not already engaged, or withered up and de- 
cayed. Her complexion was fair, her hair 
lignt auburn, her eyes dark blue, and her 
features regular; her natural expression was 
that of liveliness, and even good-humoured 
wit ; and her figure was as light and active as 
a fawn. Her sister, who was two years old- 
er, was of a graver turn of mind, and though 
certainly not plain, was at least less good 
looking than Elizabeth. 

I have said that the whole of this second 
week glided past, and Mr. Stanley came not 
to Mr. Townsend's. . Sunday at length arriv- 
ed, and brought the Stranger as usual to 
church. The service passed, the unconfirm- 
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ed and oon-communicants retired, and Mr* 
Townsend proceeded to the altar* He saw 
with pleasure that the Stranger sat still. — 
The patten, as usual, was carried round for 
the x)frertory, the prayer for the whole state 
of Christ's church was read ; still the Stran^ 
ger remained in his pew. But when Mr. 
To wfisend began the introductory address or 
exhortation to communicants^ Stanley half 
rose from his knees, and looked him full in 
the face. The Vicar observed his motion, 
and it confused him. He read on, however, 
without pausing ; but, whether it was from 
the agitation produced by the young man's 
attitude, or from any other cause, is doubtfuj, 
but instead of reading, as he was accustom- 
ed to read, ^^ eateth and drinketh to himself 
condemnation^'^^ he pronounced, as our form of 
exhortation has it, the word damnaiian. It 
seemed as if this were tl^e verv test for which 
the young Stranger had waited. Hardly 
was the word pronounced, when lie sprang 
abruptly on his feet, and catching up his bat, 
which stood on the book board before him, 
be hurried out of the church. 

Mr. Townsend felt so shocked at his ab- 
rupt departure, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he was able to continue the service. 
Nor was the circumstance lost upon the cqq- 
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gregation : they drew towards the altar with 
faces fai which the expressions of fear and 
surprize mingled with the more serious cast 
of devotion, and received the body and 
blood of Christ with much more than an 
ju»ual degree of awe and reverence. The 
solemn service passed on, however, without 
interruption, and minister and people return- 
ed to their ovjjrn homes, to pray, not only for 
theftieelves, but for the Stranger. 



CHAPTER IV. 

▲K AD^VEirrUBE. 

The. Stranger arrived at Wetheral in the 
latter end of June, and till the return of the 
Christmas holidays all Mr. Townsend's at- 
tunjiits to draw him into an acquaintance had 
been made in vain. He met him repeatedly 
in his walks, and saw him constantly in 
church; /but on these occasions it was very 
evident that he sought to avoid, rather than 
courted notice* His converse never exceed- 
ed the passing salutations of the day, and* 
when he could escape with a bow or smile of 
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recognition, it appeared a relief to him. But 
Mr. Townsend saw with unfeigned regret, 
that the joung man^s health was rapidly de- 
caying under the influence of sorrow. When 
he came, he was so thin, that the good Yiqar 
imagined that he had never beheld a moving 
person more wasted ; Ijiut now, he looked like 
a walking skeleton* His fleshless cheeks 
were, at the same time overspread with a 
brilliant hectic flush, which,' though itencreas- 
ed his beauty, told plainly that his days were 
numbered ; and the short feeble cough which 
ever and anon shook his frame, indicated, to 
use a scriptural phrase, " that there was ho 
sound part in his body." 

But grieved as the vicar was for the young 
Stranger, he was afllicted by another sorrow 
much more poignant, because comm^ more 
home to his own business and bosom. His 
daughter Elizabeth faded too, though in a 
degree less rapid than Stanley. She had 
never exchanged a single syllable wltb^the 
young man, nothing h^d ever passed between 
them, beyond the civilities of a bow, and yet 
-—why should the truth be concealed — she 
loved him even to the breaking of her heart. 
Mr. Townsend was not, at any period of his 
life, very much given to the yielding softness 
pf sentimentality, and what little of that 
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qualitj^jnigbt-ilave formerly lightckl up his 
constitution, the damps of a^e had long ago 
chAled and destroyed ; but he knew enough 
of the female heart, to be aware, that a girl 
of eighteen may very easily love a youth 
of two and twenty ; and that the passion is 
not likely to be the less violent, because the 
said youth is evidently hastening to an un- 
timely grave. Still he hoped that his daugh- 
ter would overcome the propensity, when its 
object should be no longer before her eyes ; 
and he accordingly determined to send her 
on a visit to her aunt at Penrith, as soon as 
she should have shaken hands with little Wil- 
liam, who was every day expected home 
from school. 

The Christmas vacation at length arrived, 
and brought with it a degree of frost so severe 
as is seldom witnessed in this narrow part of 
the island. The Eden was speedily frozen 
across, at least in those deep pools where the 
water is quiet, and even the restless water- 
falls exhibited the appearance of so many 
icicles, dropping moisture, like the hair on 
the head of the famous Achelous, when in his 
bulPs form he presented himself as a suitor 
before Dejanira. All the youths of the vil- 
lage, as is usual on such occasions, immedi- 
ately took to their skaits, and every linn was 

5 
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daily covered with curlers, and skaiters^ and 
sliders, as the humour or skill of each par- 
former directed him to au occupation* Fore* 
most among the most venturous of these was 
William Townsend; and exactly in places 
where others were afraid to trust themselvesi 
there was he sure invariably to be seen. - 

The day was now fixed for Elizabeth's de- 
parture, and that day was the morrow. 
There had been a considerable thaw during 
the preceding night, but still the ice lookeS 
strong and sound, and the crowd upon the 
pools was not less than had been before* 
Mr. Townsend and his daughters walked 
down to the river-side, in order to enjoy the 
lively scene which its stiffened waters pre- 
sented, and to witness the performance of 
William upon his skaits, of which they had 
heard not a little, both from his companions 
and himself. As the frost had agam set in, 
no thought was taken of the thaw of the 
night past, ^nd William rushed forward, as 
usual, to the very spot where, if the ice was 
to give way at all, it could not fail to sepa- 
rate. The consequence may be guessed. 
The ice broke beneath him, and in an in- 
stant he was plunged into a pool, nearly 
twenty-feet in depth. The villagers instantly 
ran in a body towards the place where they 
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saw him struggling to support himself, and 
graspiDg at the ice which continually gave 
way before hb hold ; but the pressure of the 
multitude was too great, and the whole sheet 
groaned and cracked as if it would shiver 
mto a thousand pieces* The fearful crowd 
instantly dispersed, leaving the boy to his 
fate, and dragged with them by main force 
the anxious fatner, who had obeyed the same 
impulse which animated the rest, and sprang 
to the assistance of his son* Some now ran 
fer ropes, whilst others held fast the strug- 
cilmg Vicar, and one or two encouraged the 
Doy to hold on, though it was perfectly evir 
dent that his strength was exnausted, and 
that long before the ropes could arrive, he 
would be carried by the current beneath the 
ice. 

At this moment, when his hands were 
gradually relaxing their hold, and he had 
already uttered his last feeble cry for help, 
Mr. Stanley rushed from a thicket on the 
opposite bank, and without a moment's hesi- 
tation made towards him. He heeded not the 
cracking or bending of the insecure element 
on which he trod, but in less time than the . 
speed of thought, was at the boy's side, and 
had seized him by the collar of the coat, just 
as the piece of ice, on which he himself stood, 
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gave way. Both man and boy were there- 
fore plunged into the water, and little Florai 
who had faithfully followed her master, dis^ 
appeared* Though Stanley's strength was 
now not great, it seemed as if on the present 
occasion he had been endowed with a vigour 
supernatural; for he not only contrived to 
keep himself above water, but holding Wil- 
liam's coat in his right hand, he supported 
him at the same time, when he was no longer 
able to support himself^ The ropes at length 
arrived, and were thrown to the supporter 
and the supported. They were thrown with 
skill, and were seized by Stanley; who 
twisting the end of one round his left arm, 
continued his hold of William with the right; 
and thus they were both dragged to shore, 
alive and safe, though thorougnty exhausted. 
The joy of Mr. Townscnd when he saw 
his son safely landed on the shore may be 
imagined, but cannot be described : again 
and again he thanked and blessed the pre- 
server of his boy ; and such was the effect 
of his gratitude, and of the consciousness of 
having performed a commendable action, 
upon the Stranger, that he cheerfully and at 
once agreed to accompany the happy family 
to the vicarage. Here every possible pre- 
caution was adopted, to prevent either the 
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preserver or the preserved from suffering by 
the adventure of the morniBg. Ek}ses of 
mulled wine were duly administered, the wet 
clothes of both were stripped off, and as the 
habiliments of Mr. Townsend were capable, 
upon a moderate calculation, of containing 
three persons of the calibre of Stanley, the 
latter was reluctantly persuaded to go to bed, 
till a change of dress should be sent for to 
his lodgings* 

He had been laid down-about five minutes, 
when Mr* Townsend was directed to his 
apartment by a violent ringing of the bell. 
On entering he found him half out of bed, 
and staring round the room with a glance of 
the most tearful anxiety. *' Where is my 
dog ?" cried he, as the Vicar entered ; "Great 
God ! where is Flora f 

Mr. Townsend again rang the bell, and on 
the appearance of a servant, demanded if 
Mr. Stanley's dog were below. When an 
answer was given in the negative, no per- 
suasions of the good Vicar could prevail 
upon Stanley to lie still. He leaped out of 
bed with all the activity of rude health, and 
would have rushed forth with no other 
covering upon him than a nightshirt belong* 
ing to the Vicar, had not the messenger, w1k> 
had been despatched for his change of gac- 

5* 
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mpnts, at that moment fortunately entered. 
In two minutes be was completely dressed, 
and without waiting to speak a word, either 
to Mr* Townsend or his daughters, he darted 
from the house, and ran in the direction of 
the river. 

He had been gone about a quarter of an 
hour, when Elizabeth, whose eye had follow- 
ed his abrupt departure, and could not be 
withdrawn from the spot where he was last 
visible, beheld him remounting the hill, and 
approaching the vicarage with the step and 
glare of a maniac. In ah instant the room- 
door was burst open, and he stood before 
them.- His eyes were extended to their 
fullest stretch, his hair was dishevelled, hb 
cheeks were pale as ashes, and his teeth 
clenched closely together, as with one foot 
advanced, and one hand' pressed firmly 
against his forehead, he stood in the middle 
of the parlour, — the very statue of despair. 

" What is the matter, Mr. Stanley?" cried 
the Vicar, advancing towards him. " For 
God's sake speak, and give your feelings 
tongue. What has befallen you ?" 

^^ The last punishment which God himself 
is able, to inflict," shrieked, rather than re- 
plied, he. ^ My only remaining friend, the 
sole being upon earth which knew my un- 
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worthidess, and yet adhered to me, is no 



more." 



" Be calm, I beseech you,'^ rejoined the 
Vicar, gently taking hiro h^ the band, and 
leading him towards a chair — ^^ Be calm, 
and moderate your feelings. God is gra- 
cious and merciful, even in his judgments ; 
and he will yet be merciful and gracious 
unto you. What friend have you thus un- 
expectedly lost f' 

^ What friend !" cried the unhappy youth, 
in a voice of thunder, and snatching away 
the hand which at first be had suffered Mr. 
Townsend40 retain. ^^ Did you ask me what 
friend ? Had I any friend but one ? but my 
dog, my Flora ? O God, this is more than I 
can bear !" 

Mr. Townsend was shocked and humbled 
by the violence of Stanley's manner. He 
conjured him not to blaspheme the name of 
his Maker^ or abus6 his kindness by thus 
violently mourning for the loss of a brute. 
^Your dog was no doubt faithful, and a 
source of comfort to you; but God forbid 
there should not be stronger ties than your 
affection for a dumb animal, to bind you to 
life." 

Stanley replied not. All external objects 
swam before his eyes, — he staggered back in 
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the vain attempt of reaching a chair ; but 
before his hand could grasp it, he fell sense- 
iess on the floor. Mr. Townsend hastened 
to raise him np, when a loud shriek from his 
eldest daughter drew his attention to Elit^- 
beth : she too had fainted, and the good man 
almost wished at the instant that God would 
remove him at once out of a world so full of 
troubles. 

But this was no time for giving wa v to feel- 
ingSi of despondency : he rang the bell with 
violence, and with the assistance of Charlotte 
and the servants, soon contrived to remove 
both invalids to bed. As to Elizabeth, she 
remained in her fit comparatively but a short 
time, and as soon as her senses returned, 
made all haste to dispel the fears of her re- 
latives, and to offer her help where it might 
perhaps be wanted. But Stanley continued 
long in a state of insensibility, and when at 
length reason returned, he appeared so 
feeble and worn out, that it seemed as if the 
hour of his dissolution were at hand. All 
attempts at speech, or even motion, were 
abortive ; and it was only by an occasional 
upliftmg of the heavy eyelid, and the sound 
of his short and thick breathing, that the by- 
standers were assured that life was not ac- 
tually extinct. 
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Mr. Townsend lost no time in despatching 
a messenger for the nearest medical practi- 
tioner ; but at the period of his incumbency 
the knights of the lancet were much less nu- 
merous than they are at present. Very few 
country villages could then boast of a better 
surgeon than the barber ; and as Mr. Town- 
send had no great faith in the medical skill 
of the personage who trimmed the beards 
and cropped the heads of the pailshioners of 
Wetheral, he directed his servant to ride as 
fast as his horse could carry him to Carlisle. 
This journey ^as executed in a moderate 
space of time ; and towards evening a grave- 
looking person, dressed in sober brown, ar- 
rived at the vicarage ; bringing with him a 
box of salves, lancets, and potions ; and ex- 
hibiting from the mouth of one of the pockets 
of his coat, a small yellow pipe made of 
ivory. The said personage was no other 
than the celebrated Doctor Kill-well, a gen- 
tleman long renowned in Carlisle and its 
idcinity, for his singular success in consign- 
ingbis patients to a state of lasting repose. 

X)r. Kill-well immediately proceeded to 
the apartment of Mr. Stanley, and having felt 
his pulse, looked steadily mto the pupils of 
his eyes, and pressed his hand upon his fore- 
bead, declared ia a very solemn manner, 
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that be apprehended the gentleman to be 
afflicted with water on the brain. ^ If 700 
observe, sir,'' said be, turning to Mr. Town- 
send, ^^ the pupil of the eye does not distend, 
and there is a coldness and fluidity in the 
region of the pericranium, which I hold to 
be indicative of very dangerous symptoms* 
For water, you know, is cold, and blood is 
warm ; and therefore, when the blood which 
ought to cif culate through the vesseb of the 
brain becomes corrupted, and gives place to 
water, an unnatural chilliness is invariably 
the. consequence. Now, in the treatment of 
this disorder,'^ continued he, beating all the 
while with the gold head of his cane upon 
his left hand, ^^ the faculty differ much among 
themselves. There is my friend, Dr. Scro- 
tum of Edinburgh, a gentleman for whom I 
entertain the highest respect, and who, in- 
deed, was my class-fellow at college — hem 
•»-you have heard of Dr. Scrotum, sir, I pre- 
sume V 

" I really have not," replied Mr. Town- 
send ; ^^ but I am at a loss to conceive what 
Dr. Scrotum, or water on the brain, has to do 
with this young gentleman. That he may 
have water in his stomach I can very well 
imagine, because he this day, at the peril of 
his own life, saved my son from drowning ; 
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but that there is any water upon his brain 
appears a gratuitous assumption. What 1 
wish you to do, however, is to administer to 
him a refreshing cordial, if you are able ; 
if not, I will try whether I cannot doctor him 
myself*" 

^ Able, sir !'' what do you mean by using 
the^erm able ? Able, indeed ! Why I have 
sent too many patients to their graves not to 
be 4tble to do this gentleman^s business. Able, 
indeed !" ^ 

" Dr. Kill-well," rejoined the Vicar, ^ do 
you intend to give this youth any reviving 
medicine or not ? because we are now only 
wasting time, which in his case I take to 4>e 
precious." 

^^ And so it is, and it is precious to me al- 
so; but who can administer to a disease 
without first of all enquiring into its symp; 
toms f You tell me this gentlc;man has water 
in his stomach. It is very ppssible that he 
may ; but I contend that he has at the same 
time water in his head, which is a disease 
much more alarming. It is very true, that 
between the stomach and the head there are 
^reat sympathies and very intimate connec* 
tioQ. u is not, therefore, by any means im* 
possible, that the water may have risen flrom 
016 stomach to his brain ; because, if the 
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fountain be too full, h must discharge itself 
by some channel or another. Now, as the 
natural course of the stomach's stream is 
downwards, we will, if you please, try whe- 
ther we cannot relieve the head, by making 
use of this instrument,^ pulling at the same 
time the forementioned pipe, &c. out of his 
pocket.^ 

At this the Vicar lost all patience, and hav- 
ing told him his mind more freely than per- 
haps Uie common rules of good breeaing 
might warrant, he ordered his servant to show 
him to the door. 

Being now left entirely to his own ener- 
gift, Mr. Townsend proceeded to admbister 
to his patient such simple restoratives as com- 
mon sense, and a slight knowledge of the 
virtues of drugs, may at all times dictate ; 
and he had soon the satisfaction to see, that 
his skill had not been over-rated. Stanley 
quickly exhibited symptoms of recovering 
strength. The potions, too, which had been 
given, began gradually to operate as they 
were designed to operate ; and Mr. Town* 
send, before he quitted the apartment, 4vhich 
he did not do till a pretty late hour, had the 
happiness to perceive, that his patient had 
fallen into a sound sleep, which gave every 
promise of, at least temporary convalescence* 
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CHAPTER V. 

A DEATH-BED. 

The sleep into which the narcotics, admi- 
nisterffl to him by the Vicar, had thrown 
young Stanley, was long, and apparently 
sound ; for he awoke next morning, about 
ten o'clock, with senses perfectly restored, 
and in full command of the faculty of speech. 
The satisfaction of his kind host at this event 
was scarcely less lively than if the conva- 
lescent had been his own son ; but he would 
by no means suffer his newly recovered 
power to be too suddenly exercised, though 
it was very evident from the patient's ges- 
tures and ejaculations, that he was anxious 
to exercise it, and eager to communicate 
something or another of consequence to his 
friend and attendant. His manner, on awak- 
ing from thatslumber,seemed, indeed, to have 
undergone a complete change. His eye no Ion? 
ger rolled about in frenzied desperation ; his 
-bosom no longer heaved with the short quick 
breathings of despair. His expression of 
countenance was, perhaps, more sorrowful 
and melancholy than it had yet been ; but 
it bad lost all its fierceness, and tpld most 
6 
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plainly, that a proud spirit was at length 
subdued into humility and resignation* 

During the whole of that day Mr. Town- 
send assiduously avoided entering into con- 
versation with his guest ; but on the morrow, 
perceiving some symptoms of returning des- 
pair about his glances and general man* 
ner, he determined not to put off any longer 
a conference which he himself evidently de-^ 
sired ; being justly fearful, lest the hour of 
softness might pass away, and the young 
man relapse into his original gloom and taci- 
turnity. As soon, therefore, as his patient 
had tasted his morning meal, and had been 
rendered as comfortable as his situation 
would permit, the good Vicar repaired to his 
apartment, and drawing a chair close to. the 
side of the bed, began the following con- 
versation. 

" I could perceive by your manner yes- 
terdjiy, Mr. Stanley, that you were desirous 
of communicating to me something which lay 
heavy on your mind. I did not then con- 
sider that you were suflSciently strong to 
bear the agitation likely to be produced by our 
conference, and I therefore avoided entering 
into your wishes. But to-day you are better ; 
I am therefore not only willing but anxious 
to become your confidant — from no motive 



i» 
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of idle or impertinent curiosity, believe me, 
but with the real hope and desire of speak- 
ing to you words of comfort. I know very 
well) that when the mind is overloaded it is 
no easy or agreeable task to begin the labour 
of unburdening it ; but, trust me,''— trust the 
assertion of an old man, who has^ seen a good 
deal of life, both in joy and sorrow, — that 
not only are our pleasures heightened, but 
our miseries are diminished by communicat- 
ing them to others. Speak freely then, my 
Joung friend,'' added he, kindly taking in 
ift the pale thin hand which lay motionless 
upon the coverlid, ^^ speak freely and openly 
to me who will at least not betray your se- 
crets, even if he can suggest no remedy for 
your misfortunes." 

- Stanley was silent for several minutes, 
during which time a variety of expressions 
went and came across his interesting counte- 
nance. From these it was easy to discover 
tbe nature of the struggle which was going 
on within his bosom. That bosom was clear- 
ly overcharged,. even to bursting : the bur- 
then which it bore was, probably, a dreadful 
one ; and yet it seemed less dreadful to bear 
it in all the' weight of individual knowledge, 
than to lessen the load at the ei^pense of the 
humiliating conviction, that his secret had 
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been confided to another human being be- 
sides himself. Mr. Townsend sa,w ^11 this, 
from the various glanc^ which darted from 
his now bright dark eye, and he wisely de- 
termined, rather to lead his patient by de- 
grees to the point which he wished him to 
attain, than too rudely to bear upon it at 
once. Instead, therefore, of renewing his 
exhortation, he seemed to change the topic 
of discourse, by observing — 

" Your poor dog must have been a great 
favourite with you. I never before saw any 
one so deeply afiected by the loss of a dumb 
animal.'' 

The Vicar had touched the only chord 
which at this moment, perhaps, could have 
awakened within the bosom of his auditor a 
feeling of deep sorrow, unmingled with 
shame. 

" She was, indeed, sir," replied he, " such 
a favourite as I have no words to state. She 
was to me father, mother, wife, and sister ; — 
every thing, in short, which could bind a man 
to life, or prevent his taking it away with his 
own desperate hand. But, strange as it may 
seem, I do not now grieve that she perished. 
While she lived there was still something 
which attached me to this world ; now she 
is gone, the last tie has snapped asunder, and 
nothing remains for me, but to die." 
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" I cannot bear to hear you talk thus," re- 
joined the Vicar ; " you have, I trust, both 
friends and relations who are interested in 

Jour fate, and in whose society life may yet 
e a scene of happiness. Andf if ihe reverse 
were the case, remember, that -it is as sinful 
in us to wish for death, as it would be to rush 
uncalled into the presence of our Maker." 

^ Sir," replied Stainley, with somewhat of 
his former fierceness in the tone, "' I tell yoi;^ 
that that dog was the only friend I possess? 
ed ; — she has now left me, and I have noth- 
ing to do, except to follow her." 

^' Young man," said the Vicar, " your last 
expression is unworthy of a Christian, and a 
man of sense. Think you that there is no 
difference between yourself and a brute even 
now ; and that there will not be a much 
greater difference hereafter ?" 

" Why do you ask me that question ?" in- 
terrupted Stanley^ wildly. " Do you sup- 
pose that I am not as much convinced of the 
reality of a future state as yourself? Have 
I not striven, and striven with all my might, 
to persuade myself of the contrary ? — But I 
could not succeed." 

" Then God, of his infinite mercy, forgive 
you the attempt ! I see that your conscience 
Is loaded with guilt. Young man, make 
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haste -to confess and repent of your sins ; for 
I tell you, as a minister of Christ, that what- 
ever they may be, there is still hope of par- 
don for you, provided your penitence be 
siniere." 

The Stranger paused for a few seconds, as 
if struggling against the suffocating feeling of 
despair. At length he murmured, in a tone 
of voice hardly articulate, " There is not a 
crime, of which man or devil can be guilty, 
that I have not committed !^' 

Mr. Townsend would not speak, lest his 
speaking might interrupt the train of thought 
into which the penitent was evidently falling. 
But the struggle in Stanley's bosom gradu- 
ally ceased ; his eye lost its fire, and his cheek 
its flush ; and gently squeezing the Vicar's 
hand, he whispered out, " Not now, not now ; 
I cannot bear it now." These almost inar- 
ticulate words were followed by a falling of 
the eyelids, and he dropped back upon his 
pillow in a state between fainting and slum- 
ber. 

Mr. Townsend now perceived, that to at- 
tempt to pursue the discourse any further, at 
that time, would not only be useless but 
cruel ; he therefore adjusted the bedclothes 
round the sick man's shoulders, and havine 
noted that his respiration was regular, ana 
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his posture easy, he gently stole out of the 
room, determined to renew the conversation, 
as soon as he should find the Stranger able, 
and in a fit mood to bear it. 

But the period to which the Vicar looked 
forward did not arrive so speedily as he ex- 
pected. Day after day elapsed, and the 
Stranger showed no symptoms of wishing the 
conversation to be renewed, though he eager- 
ly embraced every opportunity which Mr. 
Townsend gave him, of conversing upon the 
merits of Christ's death, and the boundless 
goodness of the Creator. He likewise re- 
quested to be lifted up in his bed, and sup- 
plied with pen and ink, and many hours of 
each day were expended by him in writing. 

He had been now ten days confined to 
bed, and it was evident that his end was ra- 
pidly approaching. The phj-sician, indeed, 
a very different sort of person from Dr. Kill- 
well, assured his host, that he could not hold 
it many days ; when one evening he request- 
ed that Mr. Townsend would sit down by 
his bed-side, and the time being twilight, he 

Particularly desired that no candles might 
e lighted. With both requests Mr. Town- 
send readily complied, and the door being 
shut, he sealed himself by the side of his pa- 
tient, in anxious expectation of what was to 
follow. 
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He had sat, perhaps five minutes, without 
a word being uttered on either side ; whea 
Stanley raising himself with difficulty upon 
his elbow, stared into the Vicar's face, and 
»aid, ^^ You have repeatedly told me, that 
God is % being of infinite mercy ; are there 
then no sins which he will not or cannot for- 
give r 

*' I have told you before," was the reply, 
^^ and I again repeat my assertion, that what- 
ever our past sips may have been, God will 
forgive us, provided we be truly penitent, for 
his son Christ Jesus^ sake.'' 

" Suppose then, you were called upon to 
visit the death bed of — " he paused here as 
for breath or courage, or both, but mustering 
up a desperate resolution, he continued, in a 
hollow and sepulchral tone, " the death-bed 
of an incestuous person, a murderer, and a 
parricide, — would you say to such a one that 
there was hope of pardon for him," 

Mr. Townsend was prepared to hear some 
horrible confession, some tale of guilt more 
deep in its dye than the walks of civilized 
life are wont to bring before us ; but for such 
a speech as this he was totally unprepared. 
—When he attempted to reply, his tongue 
refused its office, and clave to the roof of his 
mouth ; his whole frame shook with agitar 
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tion, — ^whilst the Stranger, starting up, as if 
a new lease of strength and health had been 
granted to him, grasped with a convulsive 
force the motionless hand of the Vicar, and 
shrieked forth, in a voice absolutely appalling, 
"Speak — my eternal destiny is in your nandsP' 

The words, but much more the tone in 
which they were uttered, recalled the Vicar 
to himself. He did not return the squeeze 
with which the sick man still held his palm ; 
but in a slow and solemn tone replied, 
" young man, there is but one sin mentioned 
in the Gospel, for the commission of which 
no hope of pardon is held out : 'that sin you 
have not named* The catalogue of guilt 
which you have enumerated is indeed most 
dreadful ; but if you be the guilty person, I 
bid you not to aespair ; for God's mercies 
are boundless, and even to you, if you be 
sincerely and truly penitent, the benefits of 
the great sacrifice upon the cross will surely 
extend." 

Gradually and tremblingly the young man 
relaxed the grasp with wliich he had held 
the Vicar's hand ; his form fell slowly back 
upon (he bed, and having murmured out, 
" thank you, ihank you," he closed his eyes, 
and became insensible. Mr. Townsend felt 
assured that the last struggle was over. He 
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therefor^ laog the bell for lights, in the fall, 
expep^atipo of finding himself seated beside 
a corpse ; but, before they .were lH*oQgbt in, 
Stanley had recovered his recollection. • In 
a whisper, he besought the Vicar to adminis- 
ter to him the sacrament, and piiiinted at the 
same time to % bundle of papers, which he 
informed his host contained the full particu- 
lars of his melancholy story. ^^ These^'' said 
he, ^^ are yours, as soon as the soul has left 
this body. You will lay me in the church- 
yard near the western door, placing a cross 
at my feet, and a stone at my head ; bury 
with me this locket,'^ holding up a little glass 
case filled with dark hair ; '^ and let the only 
inscription upon the head-stone be, ^ The 
Stranger's Grave.' " 

Mr. Townsend readily consented to com- 
ply with all these requests. The sacrament 
was administered to the dying man, in pre- 
sence of the whole family, and he received 
' it, if not without emotion, at least without^any 
seeming dread or horror. 

He lingered for two days after these 
transactions had taken place, during which 
time he continued perfectly sensible, though 
unable to speak. To Mr. Tofirnsend's con- 
versation and prayers he Ibtened with evi- 
dent satisfaction to the last moment, and a 
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little before midnight on the twelfth of Janu- 
ary, he gave up the ghost. The wishes 
which he had expressed relative to his fune- 
ral and monument were carefully attended 
to ; the locket of hair was not removed from 
about his neck ; a grave was dug for him 
near the western door of the church ; a cross 
of stone was erected at his feet, and a plain 
marble slab at his head, bearing upon it no 
more than this simple inscription, '' The 
Stranger's Grave." Of these latter nothing 
now remains to meet the eye of the curious 
traveller. Time has swept them both into 
oblivion^ — ^but what earthly thing is there 
which time will not sooner or later over- 
whelm in the same dark flood ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

OVK TAXE. 



Being aware, from experience, thai a narrs^- 
live written in the first person is, to the gen^* 
rality of readers, less pleasing than 01^ ■ 
which proceeds in the third, I shall taK^^^'' 
liberty of throwing Mr. Stanley's stoi; 
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language gf my own ; though perfectly con- 
scious that in so acting I run the risk of do- 
ing injustice to the delineation of passions 
and feelings with which no human being, ex- 
cept the original writer himself, could possi- 
.bly be acquainted. For this failure, how- 
ever, I roust crave my reader's pardon ; and 
I shall be the more confident of at least de- 
serving it, if he will have the goodness toiset 
his own imagination to work, wherever he 
may find that mine has not properly com- 
pleted its task. 

Edward Stanley was ihe only son of a 
dignified clergyman, whose principal living 
and chief residence lay in one of the south- 
ern counties of England. His mother, who 
in her youth was a celebrated beauty and 
reigning toast, had been twice married. By 
her first husband she had one daughter, and 
by Dr. Stanley a daughter and a son. Be- 
tween the ages of her eldest and her young- 
est child, there was a difference of nearly 
twenty years, consequently little Edward 
knew nothing of his half-sister except by re- 
port ; for before he had attained his third 
year she had married a Scottish gentleman 
of the name of Gordon, and removed with 
him into the country of his fathers. The 
family in Preston rectory, therefore, consist- 
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ed of Dr. and Mrs. Stanley, and their two 
children, Margaret and Edward, of whom 
Margaret was the elder by a year and a 
half. 

Little Edward was a boy of sprightly ha- 
bits, but extremely delicate constitution. He 
was accordingly the idol of his parents, who 
almost neglected their more robust and less 
clever daughter, by devoting nearly the 
whole of their care and attention to theur son. 
The child never formed a wish which was 
not instantly gratified, or if it was opposed 
for a while,' a little crying or pettishness on 
his part was sure to bring them round to his 
opinion ; the consequence was exactly such 
as might be expected ; he grew up to be, 
what most sickly children are, a perverse, 
self-willed, petulant boy. 

In his natural disposition, however, there 
was much capability of good. He was kind- 
hearted and affectionate to as great a degree 
as the mistaken method adopted in his edu- 
cation would permit. His parts were of no 
ordinary description ; and of his father, who 
was the sole instructor of his childhood, he 
was really and passionately fond. For his 
mother and sister likewise, he entertained a 
much warmer regard than perhaps the gene- 
rality of children, when veiy young, feel for 

7 
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any being besides themselves. In short, the 
family was for many years united and haf>- 
py, as the good qualities of its heads justly 
merited that it should be. 

It is by no means impossible that Edward 
Stanley might have overcome the bad effects 
of his early education, and ^rown up to be a 
good and respectable man, but for a danger- 
ous illness with which he was unforttmately 
attacked, soon after he had completed his 
fourteenth year. His complaint, which was 
pulmonary, wore at first an aspect so uofa- 
vourable, that for several months his life was 
despaired of; and his anxious and sorrowmg 
parents determined that the few days which 
yet remained to him should not be marked 
by more unhappiness than could not possi- 
bly be avoided. They therefore sedulously 
prevented all his desires, and indulged every 
caprice or whim which rose, from time to 
time, in his capricious bosom. His studies 
were wholly laid aside, as being at once use- 
less to a dying lad, and too fatiguing for a 
sickly mind. Change of air and scene was 
recommended as of probable utility towards 
his recovery, and the father and mother, 
leaving Margaret at a boarding school, wan- 
dered with young Edward from place to 
place, till they had gone the tour oi nearly 
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the whole island of Great Britain. But'their 
care and anxiety were amply repaid by the. 
convalescence of their darling. Under the 
influence of the mild climate of Clifton, 
joung Edward gradually recovered, and re- 
turned home to Preston in three months com- 
pletely recruited in body, and ruined in mind. 

His health being now pretty well estab- 
lished, Dr. Stanley conceived, that no time 
ought to be lost in resuming the studies which 
his illness had inteiTupted. But to a renewal 
of study the young convalescent was wholly 
disinclined. Hitherto his education had been 
directed with a view to his entering the uni- 
versity, and following the profession of his 
father; but to the church he soon contracted 
an insuperable aversion. In the course of 
their travels, the Stanleys had frequently 
passed some weeks at a time in different gar- 
rison towns. During these sojourns their son 
had formed an acquaintance with the officers 
of the corps which were quartered there ; 
and being captivated with their smart clothes 
and dashing appearance, his entire soul be- 
came forthwith bent on the noble profession 
of arms. 

I have already stated that in spite of many 
faults, Edward Stanley was a boy of very af- 
fectionate disposition. ThQugh at first, there- 
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fore, he resolutely stood out against the en- 
treaties of his parents, refusing ever again to 
open Sophocles, or waste one thought upon 
university honours, nevertheless when he 
saw that his refusal inflicted positive pain 
upon his father, he so far overcame his re- 
luctance to study, as to sit down for the 
3 pace of time formerly devoted to it in each 
ay, with the book lying open before him* 
But for reading of a. proper description he 
had lost all taste. His delight was in tales 
of batdes, poems, and love-songs ; and thus, 
at the unripe age of sixteen, the boy's head 
was absolutely full of all the fancies and fot- 
lies of romance. 

Instigated by the same feeling which 
prompted him to go on with his Greek, Ed<» 
ward reluctantly agreed to be entered at one 
of the colleges in Oxford, and he even rcr 
turned thither at the expiration of the long 
vacation, fully resolved to reside his four 
terms, and give a college life a fair chance 
of being relished. But it would have been 
well both for him and his father, that the re* 
sidence had not been kept. Being an high- 
spirited youth, and a youth of ready wit, his 
society was much courted by the gay and 
dashing blades of his college ; so that at the 
close of the period which had been allotted 
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^s his probation, he felt himself compelled 
to quit college, on account of the large 
amount of his debts, and the excessive repu- 
tation for Tvildness which he had somehow 
contrived to secure. 

Bitter, bitter was the disappointment which 
the announcement of this determination oc^ 
casiofied to the Doctor. Aware of his son's 
naturally good talents, and perhaps rating 
them a few degrees higher than they deserv- 
ed, Dr. Stanley felt as if all the hopes nou- 
rished through the entire of his life were 
blasted ; for there was no honour within the 
gift of the church of which he had not per- 
suaded himself that his son would prove 
worthy, and to which, as a matter of course, 
be did not calculate upon his attaining. But 
all these bright day-dreams were now melted 
into thin air. The reasons assigned by Ed- 
Ward for refusing to return to college were 
such as could not be gainsayed, and as the 
young man assured him that be never could, 
or would do well, excepting as a soldier, the 
unhappy father was finally prevailed upon 
to purchase for him a pair of colours in a 
marching regiment* 

The delight of Edward Stanley, when first 
he read his own name in the Gazette, no 
combination of words is adequate to do- 
7* 
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scribe. He laughed, he ivhistled, he sang, 
he danced, — he was all bustle and business, 
fitting himself with appointments, and trying ' 
on accoutrements, — in a word, the boy gave 
such evident signs of perfect happiness, that 
the feeling was in ^ome measure communi- 
cated to the rest of the family ; who foi^t 
his disobedience and misconduct, in contem« 
plating the felicity of their darline. Bat 
widely different was the feeling on all sides, 
when the day drew near on which he must 
set out to join. His regiment had already 
received orders to proceed upon foreign ser- 
vice, consequently leave of absence could 
neither be asked nor obtained ; and his pa- 
rents and sister counted every hour as it 
passed away, fully convinced in their own 
minds, that their beloved boy was destined 
shortly to leave his bones in the unwhole- 
some deserts of the West Indies, or on the 
bloody plains of Flanders. 

As to Edward, his sensations were of a 
very mixed description. He was a lad of 
too much spirit not to look forward with sa- 
tisfaction to the prospect of being speedily 
made acquainted with the duties of his pro- 
fession in the field ; but he loved his parents 
and his sister, he loved his aged nurse, — the 
Vtry rectory-house, the church, and the old 
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jew trees in the^ church<-jard were all dear 
lo biiDi and these must be abandoned. I 
will not say that he ever for a moment 
dreamt of resigning the commission which he 
held ; but when on the morning of that day 
in which he was to set out ibr Portsmouth,. 
his mdther and sister shed torrents of tears 
upon his neck ; — much more, when his be- 
loved father led him into the studv, and 
causing him to kneel down, solemnly pro- 
nounced a parent's parting benediction over 
him ; he certainly did wish that he had never 
earned his end, but that he had contmued at the 
university, to be a stay and comfort in their 
declining years, to those who thus wasted so ' 
much affection upon him. For let it not be 
supposed that Edward Was radically bad. 
His natural disposition was the reverse of 
*6eliish, — it had been perverted indeed by 
bad management, — but he had now attained 
that age when the spoiling of the phild be-» 
gins to lose its influence over the man's feel- 
ings, and Nature, be she what sh^ may, again 
asserts her authority. — His grief at parting 
was therefore as sincere as it was profound, 
nor did he thoroughly sha'^e it off till some 
little time after he found himseif a member 
of the mess. 

Here every thing was new and delightful 
to him* The martial music, the pomp and 
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circumstance of parades, the hurrj of drill, 
all charmed him by their novelty ; nor was 
he in any respect displeased witn the degree 
of deference which was paid to him by his 
brother officers, in virtue of his college edu- 
cation. At courts martial he was invariably 
the scribe, in drilling and exercising the men 
he soon began to make a conspicuous figure, 
in all manly and healthy games he was con- 
stantlv the foremost, and over the bottle he 
was the soul of every jovial party. FortUf 
natelv for him, the order of preparation 
which had been issued previous to his setting 
out for head-quarters, was followed, soon a& 
ter his arrival, by one for immediate em^* 
barkation, otherwise the probability is, that 
in spite of a very handsome allowahce from 
his father, and a good round sum thrust into 
hb purse at parting, the cantonments of 
Portsmouth would have been as fatal to his 
credit, at} the college and the taverns had 
been at Oxford. 

Edward had good sense enough to be 
aware of this, and he rejoiced most cordial- 
ly when the order arrived— His baggage 
was speedily packed, his canteens fitted up, 
his letters of farewell written, and nothing now 
remained to be done, except to snatch a few 
hours sleep previous to the march. But his 
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slumbers were feverish with anxiety, and 
the bugle roused fcimfrom his bed, almost as 
soon as bis senses had begun to steep them- 
selves in forgetfula^ss. 

Edward sprang from his couch at the first 
blast, and hurried to the parade ground. It 
was a beautiful morning U May ; the sun 
had not yet risen, but the streaks of dawn 
were gradually assuming a deeper and a 
deeper hue. The troops were mustering ac- 
cording to their companies; the officers were 
loitering about in little groups ; rude jokes, 
mingled with the cry of children and weep- 
ing of wives ; and the laugh and the wail 
entered his ear together. By and bye the 
lengthened roll of the drum called every 
man to his post. The word was given to 
march, the band struck up a merry tune, and 
io little more than two hours Edward Stan-, 
ley was lodged on board of a transport, an^r 
hurried under the influence of a fav0ui:abl^ 
breeze to the seat of war* 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

A HSROIlfE. 

It has been observed that Mrs. Stanley's 
daughter by her first hasband, married, while 
Edward was yet a very little boy, a Scottish 
gentleman of the name of Gordon. When 
the marriage took place, the match, as far as 
worldly matters went, was regarded by the 
bride^s connections as highly advantageous. 
Mr. Gordon was a man of good family ; he 
was a merchant of great reputed wealth and 
extensive credit ; m short, no offer could 
have been made of a settlement for her 
fatherless child which would have given 
greater satisfaction, in almost every respect, 
to a tender and affectionate mother. But 
the wealth of merchants is at best insecure; 
and this Mr. Gordon soon found to his cost. 
Ships freighted with rich cargoes were lost 
at sea, or captured by the enemy ; specula- 
tions which promised the most successful re- 
sults, proved unfortunate ; friends for whom 
he had become security, forfeited their en- 
gagements, and left him to fulfil them ; till, 
finally, he saw the profits of many years' 
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labour melt away like snow beneath the sun- 
shine, and himself obliged to resign . his all 
into the hands of importunate creditors. 
From the wreck of his fortune be preserved 
only enough to stock a little sheep farm, 
which, by right of inheritance, he possessed 
in the county of Inverness, and thither he 
retired with a wife and six children, deter- 
mined never again to renew his intercourse 
with the busy world, which had so cruelly 
abused his easy temper. 

The misfortunes of his wife'$ son-in-law 
were a source of much grief and anxiety to 
Dr. Stanley. Without the smallest hesita- 
tion or reluctance he stepped forward at 
once to assist, as far as his circumstances 
would permit, in educating and providing 
for the children; and he offerea not the 
slightest objection to the many valuable pre- 
sents which were from time to time sent off 
by his kind-hearted wife, in a smack or tra- 
ding vessel bound for the highland capital. 
Of the sons, two were sent to school at his 
expence, and one provided with a situation 
in a counting-house at Leith, whilst the eldest 
daughter was, at the earnest request of Mar- 
garet, transplanted from her mountain home 
to the more fertile, but less romantic, region 
of Preston. In plain language, Emily Gor- 
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dbn was taken into the family of Dr. Stad'* 
ley as an inmate, a kindness which she soon 
repaid by the addition which she made to the 
domestic enjoyments of its members. 

When she arrived at Preston, Emily (5or- 
don had just completed her fifteenth year. 
She was a girl of the most striking appear- 
ance, and of the most captivating manner. 
Her fine hazel eye could speak the language 
both of tenderness and fire, her complexion 
was^he clearest order of brunette, her teeth 
^ were white and regular, and her little welt 
formed niouth was the index of many pas- 
sions, all of them violent and resistless. In 
all her thoughts and feelings she was the 
very child of nature. Artless to an extent 
hardly ever seen in a young woman of these 
years, she was never conscious of an emotion 
to which she did not give utterance. She 
was playful, high-spirited, and full of wit and 
humour; but she was at the same time ten- 
der-hearted and affectionate in no ordinary 
degree. To the inmates of a quiet English 
rectory such a girl as this could not fail to 
render herself a desirable acquisition, and 
they consequently became before long as 
much attached to her as if she had really 
been one of themselves. 

As the education of this Scottish maiden 
had been in some degree neglected, it was 
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at first proposed, either that she should be 
sent to school, or that masters should be en- 

Ired for her instruction; but the young 
y herself preferred submitting to the tui- 
tion of her aunt ; and she had so thoroughly 
ingratiated herself into the good graces of 
Margaret, that the latter readily undertook 
the superintendance of her studies. To these 
it must be confessed that she zealously ap- 
plied herself. In music and drawing she 
possessed a good natural taste, and being 
well instructed by her aunt, who was really 
an accomplished young woman, she soon be- 
came a tolerable mistress of the polite branch- 
es of female education. But there was a sad 
deficiency in the foundation on which these 
liehter ornaments ought to have been built. 
She had learnt, indeed, her church catechism, 
and was not wholly unacquainted with the 
history of her Bible, but of the principles of 
Christianity she was wofully ignorant ; act- 
ing always from the bent of natural feeling, 
even where she acted right, rather than from 
a conviction that it was her duty so to act. 
Fortunately for her, her heart was good, and 
her mind honourable ; but had the contrary 
been the case, there was no barrier to op- 
pose their influence, or stand np-^gainst their 
finggestionB. 

8 
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For this deficiency, however, it must not 
be supposed that her new governess was in 
any respect answerable. / -The^ period of life 
at which the seeds of religious knowledge 
ought to be sown, has certainly come and 
gone before a young woman attains her 
fifteenth year, especially if she be, as was 
the case with Emilv Gordon, more than or- 
dinarily womanly, Doth in form and notions. 
But Emily's father was an infidel. To him 
all the sacred truths of the book of life were 
vain fables and idle dreams ; nor did he neg- 
lect any opportunity of instilling into the 
minds of his children the same baneful prin- 
ciples which actuated his own. From such 
a father as this how was it to be expected that 
any germs of sound morality could be acquir- 
ed ; for where there is no religion in the heart, 
either of man or woman, the basis of moral 
conduct is, to say the least of it, unstable. 
Mr. Gordon was, it is true, constitutionally 
a man of honour ; that is to say, he never 
wilfully broke his word, or departed from 
an engagement; — he would not over-reach 
his neighbour in a bargain ; — and to all the 
decencies of life, he was accustomed to pay 
every respect : but the clergy and their doc- 
trines were the constant subjects of his ridi- 
cule, and the most mysterious truths of reli- 
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gion were the best subjects for the exercise 
of a wretched wit. He never openly endea- 
voured to persuade his children that religion 
was a lie ; — nay, he even declared that he 
thoi^ght it very proper for ail persons, espe- 
cially women, to conform to the superstition 
of the country, whatever it might be, in which 
they chanced to be born. But to spend an 
hour in teaching them their duty towards 
God and man would have been, according 
to his notions, an absolute waste of time ; 
whilst every serious remark uttered by his 
wife, every endeavour to lift the minds of 
her children towards a better world, was 
uniformly treated with contempt, and not 
unfrequently interrupted with authority. 

When Emily Gordon came to the rectory 
of Preston, though it could hardlv be said 
that she was a professed infidel, witn as little 
truth «eould it be asserted that she was a 
Christian more than in name. To her the 
present day was every thing ;— of the future 
she thought not, except as far as it promised 
some transitory enjoyment; nor did she al- 
ways abstain from so far following the exam- 
• pie held out by her father, as to turn into 
ridicule, not only the admonitions of her 
aunt, but the graver advices of the Doctor 
himself. And yet there was about her so 
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much natural affection ; a manner so pleas* 
ing, and an air so cheerful and enlivening, 
that no onq could be angry with ber unsea« 
tenable jests, nor even suffer much grief at 
their recurrence, — at least, as long as she 
continued in his company. But when her 
sweet countenance and lively form were no 
longer before them, both the Doctor and 
Mrs. Stanley could not help trembling for 
her future fate ; nor did they neglect aay 
means which good sense and assiduous ap* 
plication could suggest, of instilling into her 
mind more serious ideas on the most impor- 
tant of all subjects. 

Edward Stanley had been gone some weeks 
when his interesting relative reached therec* 
tory. The young people, consequently, had 
not yet met. But of Edward, Emily had 
heard much, even before she came to Eng- 
land : and she soon heard a great deal more 
after her arrival. Edward was the idol of 
his whole family. His very faults were, 
therefore, either softened away, or put down 
to the score of high spirit and youthful im* 
prudence ; and in the eyes of Emily these 
faults were virtues. A young man, she con- 
ceived, could not be worth esteeming, whose 
courage was not high, his temper somewhat 
irascible, his passions violent, and his pru* 
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dence small. Now, for all these accomplish- 
ments Edward was particularly distinguished, 
and he was, consequently, in her eyes, the 
very model of perfection. By a painting of 
him, likewise, which hung in the dioing- 
room, arrayed in full regimentals, she imme- 
diately^ discovered that he was remarkably 
handsome ; and great personal beauty being 
added to all his other noble qualities, decided 
her in the opinion, that he was the most per- 
fect human being upon the face of the earth. 
She was, therefore, full of anxiety to^become 
acQuainted with her uncle. She requested 
ana obtained permission to commence with 
him an epistolary correspondence, and in her 
letters she did not hesitate to tell, in plain 
language, the whole of what she thought 
about him. Her eyes, too, were never weary 
of scanning his liKeness ; in short, it was a 
standing joke in the family, — a joke with 
which she never professed herself displeas- 
ed, — that Emily was over head and ears in 
love with her uncle, and that a dispensation 
ought to be applied for to the pope, in order 
to enable them to marry. 



8 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

▲ KEW ACCtUAIKTANOE. 

We left our hero on board of ship, anc) 
proceeding, with the rest of his companionSi 
to prove their gallantry before the enemyt 
In the course of the campaigns which follow^! 
ed, he save every proof of daring couraii^ 
and cool intrepidity, but he quickly discov- 
ered that the notions which he had Hnrined to 
himself of carving his way, by the sword, to 
the command of armies, were as unsubstan- 
tial as are most other day-dreams of our 
youth. Where all are equally brave, it r0- 
quires the occurrence of some chance, more 
fortunate than prudence or probability will 
suffer him to calculate upon, to bring a young 
soldier out of the obscurity in which his at- 
tachment to a particular regiment and com* 
pany necessarily envelops him ; and as no 
such chance came in the way of Edward, he 
returned to England, with the remains of his 
corps, after an active service of two years, 
having very lately attained to the high rank 
pf a lieutenant. 

As soon as the troops were landed, and 
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lodged in the quarters assigned to them, Ed- 
ward applied for leave of absence, and ob- 
tained it. With a heart swelling with those 
emotions which can be understood only by 
one who has been, for a similar space of 
time, absent from a home inexpressibly deap 
to him, Edward sprang upon the stage coach 
which was to convey him to Preston, As he 
approached the scene of his childish enjoy- 
ments, every well-known tree, or bush, or 
cottage, spoke a language to his bosom for 
which words have no power of expression, 
The turnpike was now passed ; the old 
church tower now rose proudly before him, 
encircled, as it was wont to be, with a few 
tged firs and yews ; the vehicle now rattled 
over the paved street of the town, and final? 
ly, the white walls of the rectory, overhung 
with grapes, in full bearing, presented them- 
selves to his view. At the end of the lane 
which leads towards it, he beheld his father's 
old servant and two young ladies* One of 
these he could not mistake, — it was Marga- 
ret, his beloved sister, the playmate and com- 
panion of his youth ; — ^out who was the 
other? Could this be Emily, of whom' he 
had heard so much ? — of her he had been 
accustomed to think as of a romping lively 
child; but be beheld before him a lovely- 
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girl of seventeen; tall, graceful, and even 
commanding in her deportment, with an eye 
of fire, and a cheek flushed with anxious 
curiosity. — Yet, who else could it be ? The 
problem was soon solved. Long before the 
coachman had time to pull up his horses, 
Edward had vaulted from the box and was 
encircled by the arms of his sister ! whilst 
Emily, — for the stranger was no other than 
she, — was shedding tears beside them in very 
joy at beholding the being, who for so long 
a time had been the subject of her thoughts 
by day, and of her dreams by night. 

I abstain from all attempts to describe the 
meeting which took place between Edward 
and his parents. The task is one which I 
confess far exceeds the stretch of my poor 
abilities,, and were the contrary the case, my 
delineation could be fully understood only 
by parents and children, who, I trust, do not 
stand in need of it. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that for that and the two following 
days, their beloved boy was hardly an in- 
stant absent from their sight or their arms, 
and that the joy which pervaded the par- 
lour, made its way in full force to the kitchen. 
A double allowance of ale was granted to 
the domestics to drink the young soldier's 
health; all the routine of congratulatory 
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visits from neighbours was gone through ; 
nay, the stream of rejoicing was so boister- 
ous and unruly, that it was no small relief to 
the parties most intimately concerneci, when 
its violence had in some degree spent itself. 
I must not, however, forget to mention, that 
in the caresses bestowed upon Edward, his 
faithful Flora was not neglected. She bad 
accompanied him in all his campaigns, she 
had been present with him in all his battles, 
she had shared his rations and his cloak, and 
it was therefore only seemly and fitting, that 
she should be made heartily welcome to the 
good cheer of the rectory. 

But among all who rejoiced in the return 
of Edward to the home of his father, there 
was none on whom that event produced a 
more striking effect tbftn upon Emily. She 
did not obtrude herself impertinently upon 
his notice, she did not vie with his sister in 
the kisses and embraces which she bestow* 
ed ; it seemed, in fact, as if the sight of him 
bad entirely changed her disposition,— for 
instead of being the life of the party as she 
was wont to be, she became all at once the 
gravest and most moody inmate of the recto* 
ry. But her dark expressive eye spoke 
volumes. Unconsciously, as it would appear, 
it wandered towards the chair on which Ed^ 
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ward sat, or the spot where he stood ; it bore 
not the meeting of his more free and cheer- 
ful glance, but it stole over his figure, it rest- 
ed upon the lower features of his face, and 
when by chance it caught a beam from his 
sparkling eye, it instantly fell to the ground, 
and hercheekbecamecrimsoned with blushes. 
" You are greatly changed, Emily ,^^ Marga- 
ret would occasionally observe. '^ What can 
have befallen you? I really fear that out 

{'oke will prove too true, and that we shall 
>e obligea to apply for the dispensation in 
sober earnest." This joke, which was wont 
to produce only a laugh, or a ready assent 
from its object, was now received with em- 
barrassment, and even reproved as unbecom- 
ing, or chided as ridiculous and stale. 

Time passed, and the restraint which the 
first arrival of Edward had thrown over the 
manner of his niece, gradually wore away. 
Once more she was all life, and all anima- 
tion ; but she was never so lively or so ani- 
mated, as when he was in her company. 
And Edward soon began to show a strong 
partiality for the society of Emily. There 
were only three years between their ages, 
consequently they treated each other, and 
they were encouraged to treat each other, as 
cousins ; or rather, I ought to have said, as bro- 
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ther and sister, for he mad^ no distinction in 
his manner towards Margaret and her. In 
every sweet walk or ride, the three were 
constantly to be found together, till a report 
was spread through the parish, that Mr. 
Stanley and Miss Gordon would surely make 
a match of it. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavour- 
ed, though I know not with what success, to 
give my reader a correct notion of the cha- 
racters of these two young persons. They 
were both of them, be it observed, spoilt 
children. They were, in the strictest sense 
of the term, children of nature, unaccustom- 
ed to question ttie impulses which rose with- 
in their bosoms, and absolutely ignorant that 
they ought ever to be restrained. In mat- 
ters of religion Edward was indeed perfectly 
sound. His father had taken care to im- 
press upon his mind, from his earliest youth, 
a well-grounded conviction of the truths of 
revelation ; nor could any man be more fully 
persuaded than himself, that there is a state 
of retribution beyond the grave, for which 
this world is no more than a school of pro- 
bation. But alas! his religion was rather 
theoretical than practical. His belief was 
just^ and reasonable, and iGirm ; but it had 
little or no eJQfect upon his conduct, which 
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sprang, like that of Emily, rather from mo- 
mentary impulse than from rational delibera- 
tion. For this the defects in his early edu- 
cation were no doubt greatly to b^ blamed ; 
but there was likewise about Edward a natu- 
ral volatility of temper, which frequently led 
him to perpetrate, with his eyes open, deeds 
for which he was all the while aware that bis 
better reason would afterwards reproach him ; 
and a spirit of — I know not what to call 
it, whether perverseness or idle romance, 
which led him to derive an extraordinary 
satisfaction in the knowledge that he was sur- 
rounded by difficulties. His natural talents 
were, as has been before stated, ^Qod, that is 
to say, he possessed a tolerable share of wit, 
and an imagination by no means wanting in 
fertility ; but his whole mind Was deficient in 
a guide, he had little or no judgment to di- 
rect him, and was absolutely devoid of pru- 
dence and foresight. 

Emily, on the other hand, was almost the 
same creature which she had been two years 
ago. Her knowledge of books, and music, 
and paintings, was indeed increased, — she 
had likewise laid aside, in a great measure, 
her habit of laughing at what she termed 
methodism and prosing; but there was still a 
total blank of all seriousness about her ; nor 
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could it with truth be asserted that she was 
one whit more religious than when first she 
6ame to Preston. And she, too, like Ed- 
ward, possessed a mind full of romance, and 
empty of judgment. In her eyes, prudence 
ana foresight were the qualities of mere old 
framps ; who had no soul for the enjoyments 
of refined feeling^ and no nerves for the 

Eleasures of real life. She loved her uncle 
ecause he was lively, gallant, open, gene- 
rous, and rash ; she acunired him because he 
was handsome ; but she doted upon him be- 
cause he was romantic. Of all the poetry 
she ever read, his was the ,most exquisite, 
because it breathed the very spirit of love 
and valour, and was not a little tinctured with 
melanchply ; for strange as it may sound, it 
is nevertheless true, that your dilettanti mala- 
grugous ballad-writers are generally the mer- 
riest men, and the most alive to the gaities of 
the world. 

Between two young persons of a turn of 
mind so congenial, who can wonder that an 
extraordinary predilection was formed. They 
met in the mornings with an eagerness of de- 
light, such as they experienced at meeting 
no one besides. The salutations which they 
freely gave to each other were longer and 
more sweet than those ofiered by any other 

9 
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member of the family ; their, converse was 
more lively, sometimes bordering upon the 
tender ; when the one was absent from the 
other, there was nothing near capable of 
filling up the blank. Even his father ceased 
to be, with Edward, the chief image in his 
mental pictures ; which were now almost en- 
tirely engrossed by his dear Emily. Alas, 
poor youth ! he knew not the store of mise- 
ry which he was laying up for himself and 
for all who were connected with him ; nor 
did she think of any thing beyond the deep 
gratification derived from his society. They 
trusted that the tie of relationship which sub- 
sisted between them was sufficient of itself to 
warrant all this, and a great deal more. 
They forgot, or rather they knew not, that 
the ties of blood are in reality no better than 
ideal bonds ; and that when two voung per- 
sons, related as they were, meet lor the first 
time, at that dangerous season when passion 
has attained its full growth and reason is yet 
in its infancy, the obstacles which these pre- 
sent, are totally insufficient to restrain the 
advances of a feeling, which is generally 
powerful in exact proportion to the difficulty, 
or supposed difficulty of its indulgence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A MOBNIKG CAIX. 

Dr. Stanley's circle of acquaintance, 
though not extensive, was in the highest de- 
gree respectable and delightful. It consist- 
ed chiefly of the families of the neighbour- 
ing incumbents, with those of one or two 
gentlemen of moderate fortune, whose minds 
were too highly cultivated, and their reve^ 
nues too slender to permit their taking any 
pleasure in the boisterous society of the fox- 
nunting squires, with whom, at that period, 
our native country was infested. But what 
gave to it a superiority over the society of 
most country places was, that the few fami- 
lies which visited on terms of intimate fami- 
liarity lived so near one another, that their 
calls could be made, and even dinner-par- 
ties joined, at least in summer, without the 
necessity of keeping a carriage. Of course 
the arrival of Edward at the rectory gave a 
fresh impetus to the spirit of hospitality. 
Parties of his old friends were invited to 
meet him at all the houses where he was 
wont to visit, and he had the happiness to 
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find, that amongst them all the only altera- 
tions which time had produced, w^re to be 
found in their faces or figures, not in their 
hearts or affections. 

One of Dr. Stanley's oldest and most 
steady friends in the neighbourhood, was a 
Colonel Franklin, whose house lay at the 
distance of only two fields from the rectory. 
Colonel Franklin, when a youne man, had 
served with distinction in the colonies ; but 
he had for a long time back quitted the army, 
and having taken a fancy to Spring Grorey 
near Preston, he purchased the villa, and 
with the last remaining branch of a large 
family, one only daughter, pitched his Cent 
there, as he expressed it, for life. Sarah 
Franklin was just half a year younger than 
Edward Stanley ; she was a sweet, bashful, 
modest, retiring girl ; and previous to his join- 
ing his regiment, had been the subject of 
many an amatory sonnet, to the young bard« 
It was alleged, too, that to her young swain's 
attentions she was by no means averse, and 
the old Colonel had been heard to say, that 
there was no man to whose son he would 
sooner intrust his jewel, than his old and re- 
spected friend, Stanley. 

Edward had now been several days at 
home, and during the whole of that period 
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he never once mentioned Sarah^s name. 
This was regarded by his sister as a great 
proof of the changeableness of young men's 
fancies ; and she could not help at last re- 
proaching him with his inconstancy. 

"Before you arrived," said she, "Sarah 
and I had planned I know not how many 
nice excursions and parties, and I assure you 
that I myself could not talk in terms of 
greater delight of your return than did 
Sarah. But I see how it is ; some foreign 
beauty has driven poor Sarah from your 
mind and your heart, and she must take to 
weaving willow garlands, and array herself 
in green." 

Edward laughed at his sister^s idea, and 
confessed, what he really felt, his great 
shame in appearing thus to neglect an old 
friend. "Well then," continued he, "sup- 
pose we set out immediately, and arrange 
with my old flame some of these said excur- * 
sions, — their times and places of execution." 

Away tripped Margaret for her bonnet 
and parasol, with a step as light as her heart 
was merry; but not so Emily. She had 
heard of the flirtation which used to be car- 
ried on between Sarah and Edward ; but 
though she was on terms of the most intimate 
familiarity with the former, she had hardly 
9* 
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ever joked her with it. It appeared, indeed, 
that the idea of Edward's marrying Mias 
Franklin had always given her pain ; and 
now that the acquaintance was about to be 
renewed, she could not conceal from herself 
that it might be renewed to her sorrow. 
Edward perceived the alteration in her ex- 
pression, but could not account for it. ^^ Are 
you ill, Emily ?" said he ; " you look very 
sad and strange all at once.'' 

^^ Oh no, not ill at all," replied she, endea- 
vouring to force a smile ; ^^ but I was thinking 
that it looked like rain, and that we had bet- 
ter wait till the shower is over. And now I 
think of it, we need not go to day, for the 
Franklins are gone out in the carriage, and 
probably will not return till evening." 

" Then you had better tell Margaret so^ 
and we win walk somewhere else." 

With a countenance once more restored to 
its usual animation, Emily flew up stairs and 
communicated to Margaret the result of this 
conference; but Margaret was determined, 
at least, to leave her brother's card at the 
house* ^^ It would look positively ill, if he 
were to be longer at home without enquiring 
after the Colonel and his daughter." Against 
this reasoning no reply could be offered, so 
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Emily robed herself likewise^ and they set 
off through the fields towards Spring Grove. 

Just as they came in sight of the house, 
the. Colonel's carriage made its appearance, 
coming round from the stables. " Why, 
how could you say they had gone out in the 
carriage, Emily ?" observed Edward, " is not 
that the Franklin livery ?" 

" I only meant," stammered out Emily, 
" that they were going out ; and if you had 
not been in such a hurry they might have 
been gone, and thus the bore of the visit 
would have been avoided by leaving a card. 
But 1 suppose you want to renew your flirta- 
tions with Sally. — Oh, you need not blush, 
for I know all about it." 

This last observation was made in that 
half-laughing, half^pettish tone of voice, which 
could not fail of exciting th^ risibility of him 
to whom it was addrdssed, and he replied 
with rather a provoking grin. " What ! are 
you jealous, ray fair Emily f— But never 
mind, she is no doubt a very pretty girl, but 
not quite so pretty as yQu.'^ 

There was no time for farther reply, for 
the group had been noticed from the win- 
dows, and the Colonel and Sarah were ad- 
vancing on the lawn to meet them. ^ Wel- 
come home, my brave boy," cried the Colo- 
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nel, squeezing the hand of Edward, and pat- 
ting him on the back at the same time. ^' You 
are most heartily welcome home, with all 
your honours budding fresh about you* 
Sarah, Sarah, why do you not run and kiss 
your old sweetheart ?" 

Sarah shcunk back, rather 'than advanced, 
as the Colonel uttered these words, and a 
deep blush overspread her whole face and 
bosom ; but Edward was perfectly collected, 
he saw in her no longer the object of a boy- 
ish attachment, but a very pretty creature, 
with whom he could be as intimate, and as 
innocently so, as with a sister. He there- 
fore took her in his arms, and imprinting a 
kiss upon her cheek, said, ^^ Ah, Sarah, is it 
thus we meet after so long a separation V^ 

While this was going on, Margaret and 
Emily stood by as spectators ; but Uiey stood 
with feelings evidently very diflercnt. Mar- 
garet was all cheerfulness and satisfaction, 
she shook hands with the Colonel, and kiss- 
ed and embraced his daughter; whilst Emi* 
ly, keeping her eyes rooted on the ground, 
was awkwardly twirling her parasol, to the 
imminent danger of both silk and stick. 

" Why, Emily, my bonny Scotch lassie, 
what is the matter with you to day ?" asked 
the Colonel ; ^' you look as glumpy and dull 
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as if the clan of the Camerons, or some other 
horde, had herried the braw tower of Glen- 
fiddy, and carried off the plenishing from 
both byre and hall." 

'^ I donH know," replied Emily, hardly 
daring to look up, ^ but I thiink we are all 
much in the way here ; these two gentlefolks 
would, I am sure, be much better pleased to 
be left alone together, for we cannot fail to 
be a restraint upon them." 

^^ By my faith, girl, and I think you are 
lA the right on't," replied the Colonel, as a 
smile of satisfaction crossed his rugged fea- 
tures* ^ I think the best thing we can do, 
will be for you and I to go and flirt together 
in that grove, yonder; and. as for Meg, why 
we will send her home again, to keep the 
old folks in good humour." 

£mily laughed at this sally, and gradually 
recovering herself, the whole party walked 
into the nouse. Here proper dispositions 
were made, and a time fixed, for a delightful 
pic-nic along the river's side ; the party of 
which it was to be composed was distinctly 
named, each family had its share of provi« 
sions allotted to it^ and the friends parted in 
the full anticipation of a happy day, very 
early in the ensuing week. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FABTT OF FLEASUBE. 

It was quite impossible that the strange* 
ness of Einily's behaviour during the morn- 
ing's call should not make a deep impression 
both upon Edward and Margaret ; the for- 
mer indeed looked back to it with a degree 
of painful satisfaction, for which he felt to- 
tally at a loss how to account.- '* Were she 
not my niece,'' said he to himself, as he paced 
his room backwards and forwards, instead 
of dressing, as he ought to have clone, for 
dinner ; '^ Were she not my niece, I could 
understand why her pettishness this morning 
might give me pleasure, — I should in that 
case fancy, — what ?— " and he stopped short, 
both in his train of thoughts and in his walk ; 
he looked from the window, he poured water 
into the basin, he sat down upon a chair, and 
opened a book, — he shut it again, — he threw 
it aside, and took once more to promenading 
the chamber, " This is all folly, downright 
absolute folly," at length he exclaimed, shak- 
ing his head violently, as if by the motion he 
could free it from some obtrusive idea* 
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" What have I to do with such dreams ? The 
thing is impossible, utterly, totally impossi- 
ble." 

So saying, he hastily completed his toilet, 
and repaired to the drawing-room. 

With respect to Margaret again, her 
thoughts, though very different in kind from 
those of her brother, were not upon the whole 
much more tranquil. She would not suffer 
herself to imagine, even for an instant, that 
any feeling existed in the bosom of Emily 
towards Edward which ought not to exist: 
that was a matter not so much as to be em- 
bodied in a thought. But Emily's, manner 
was certainly most singular ; she must have 
appeared in a very strange light, both to the 
Colonel and Sarah : and not only so, but she 
must have placed both Edward and herself, 
in a light not less extraordinary. Such freaks 
must not again be suffered to exhibit them- 
selves ; she would speak to her niece about 
it, and caution her with respect to her future 
deportment. 

When she came down to thedrawing-room, 
she found in it only Edward and. .£miiy. 
They were standing with their backs leaning 
against the ledge of an open window ; his 
arm was round her waist, and her elbow 
rested upon his shoulder. They were njot 
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speaking, but there was an unusual degree of 
languor in their eyes, and their • silence was 
extremely eloquent. At the noise of the 
opening door they started from their attitude, 
as if they had been surprised in the commis- 
sion of some criminal action, and the blood 
mounted to the cheeks of both of them, when 
they noted that their posture had, been mat- 
ter of scrutiny to Margaret. 

'^ 1 am glad I have found you, Emily,^ 
said Margaret, in a tone of some, asperity ; 
*' I wanted to tell you, and 1 have no objection 
to Edward's hearing it, that your behaviour 
this morning was very silly and very unbe- 
coming. You lookedf and spoke for all the 
world as if Edward had been your affianced 
bridegroom, and Sarah Franklin some flirt- 
ing interloper, who was desirous of jilting 
you out of your sweetheart." 

Emily's face again coloured, but it was 
with the flush of indignation. " Margaret," 
said she, ^^ if you mean that speech as a joke, 
it is a joke which I do not relish ; if as a se- 
rious reproof, I do not deserve it, neither will 
I take it." 

Margaret was about to reply in a still more 
angry tone than she had assumed before, 
when Edward interrupted her, by exclaim- 
ing— 
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^ BlesB mjr soul, girls, one would think 
jcm were both affianced brides, and both af- 
fianced to me. I beg of you not to quarrel 
on m^ account, for, as I cannot marry either 
my 8i8ter or my niece, so neither will I mar- 
ry that pretty inanimate thing Sarah Frank- 

" You 'might go farther, and fare worse,^' 
cried Margaret, tartly; ^'but as for Miss 
Bnily,^ there, she need not, considering all 
things, hold her head quite so high towards 

** Margaret,'' cried Edward, " your allusion 
is nn ungenerous one, such as I never ex* 
MCted would have been made by you* 
Emily, forgive her. Nay, do not cry,'' (for 
Emily had burst into tears,) ^^ there is no 
need for weeping ; it was hastily said, and 
is, I am sure, as hastily repented of." 

Edward had certainly taken up his sister's 
expression in a sense which it was not intend- 
ed to bear ; for she was much too noble- 
minded to reproach her niece, even in 
thought, with tne misfortunes of her famihr,. 
or her' own state of dependence. Her sole 
idtoion was to the relation in which Emily 
and herself stood, as aunt and niece, and as 
Mverness and pupil. But the idea^whiclil 
fiiward rashly suggef^ adhered to the" 

in 
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mind of Emily, and caused her tosbed ihtfse 
tears, which sprang rather from wounded 
pride than from a consciousness of having 
merited reproof by the folly of her conduct. 
Edward was; however, a mediator, possess- 
ing great influence over the contending par- 
ties, and he exercised that influence so suc- 
cessfully, that before the dinner-bell had 
rung, or the old people joined them, the 
most perfect peace and good humour were 
restored. 

It were unnecessary to detail at length the 
transactions of the four days which intei;- 
vened between the occurrence of the above- 
mentioned family disputes and the happy 
morning fixed upon for the delightful pic- 
nic. All things within the rectory went on 
much as they were wont to do since Ed- 
ward's return. He and Emily were hardly 
ever apart. If one left the room, the other 
was sure to find a pretence for soon follow- 
ing ; and then by some chance or another 
they always contrived to meet in the pas- 
sage, or upon the stairs, and to exchange a 
pressure of the hand, or an innocent kiss, 
before they parted. The hours of light, too, 
flew past so rapidly, that the evening uni- 
formly closed in before half the day appear- 
ed to have passed by ; and then the hours 
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of darkness were so tedious in their progress, 
that both Edward and Emily believed every' 
night that the sun would never rise again* 

At length he arose in cloudless serenity 
upon the morning of thatday which was des- 
tined to witness so much mirth and glee be- 
side, the majestic waters of the Thames* 
Punctually at ten o'clock the sons and daugh- 
ters of four clergymen, two 'squires, with Sa- 
rah Franklin, Margaret, Edward, and Emily 
Gordon, mustered on the lawn before the 
rectory house at Preston ; whilst a little way 
off stood two donkeys, loaded with panniers 
of cold provisions, wine, cyder, and other 
luxuries, together with three men-servants, 
who were allotted to wait upon the party. 
Two boats, a four-oared barge, and a little 
skiff, were moored beside the weir close by ; 
but as exercise as well as pleasure was the 
order of the day, the party determined to 
walk to the dining-place, and to return home 
in the evening by water. 

" Come, Emily," said Edward, as they pre- 
pared to start, ^^ you shall have one arm, and 
who will take the other ?" 

*' Sarah shall take it," cried Margaret* 
" Go, Sarah, see, my brother offers you his 
arm." 
• Sarah, with a blush and a smile, conspicu- 
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ously indicative of pleasure, immediately pvf 
her arm within Edward^s. But she scarcely 
ventured to touch it with her hand, and whea 
she did, he mieht have felt, had not his 
thoughts been otherwise employed, the thrill 
which ran through her whole frame* But 
Edward's attention was entirely engroased 
hy the being who leant almost her full weight 
upon his left arm, and who ever and aooo 

Sve to it a squeeze of affection, in return lor 
s pressure which hers underwent against 
his side. Not that Edward and Emily were so 
much engaged by thoughts of each'otfier aa ta 
spoil the pleasure of the rest of the party : thegr 
cnatted and laughed as freely as any ; when 
the rural meal was spread, none were more 
riotous or even boisterous than they ; though 
it might be noted, that in the romping which 
afterwards took place, some singular fataky 
always brought them together. The day, la 
short, passed off without any occurrence to 
interrupt its harmony ; nay, it may even be 
said, an assertion which in such cases, I ap> 
prehend, can but seldom be hazarded, that 
there was scarcely an individual attached to 
the party who did not find his or her expec-? 
tations of enjoyment fully realised. 

At last the lengthening shadows of the tall 
trees under which they now reclined, abso^ 
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lutely weary with laughter and merriment, 

Save warning that the hour for returning 
omeward had come. There are few events 
in the minor affairs of life which strike the 
young bosom with a more sombre and even 
gloomy feeling, than does the ending of a 
day of pleasure. We set out in the morning 
with spirits buoyant and light ; we calculate 
six hours as if they were so many months ; 
we enter so heartily into every thing which 
tends to keep up, or even heighten the sen- 
sation of gaiety, thdit what with the natural 
relaxation of spirits over-exerted, and the 
retiring of daylight together, the turning of 
our faces homewards is usually the signal for 
silence and solitary contemplation. On the 
present occasion this truth was fully felt, 
though perhaps not admitted. In silence and 
languor the late riotous party rose from the 
green turf on which for some minutes past 
they had been reclining, and bent their slow 
and unwilling steps towards the river. 

In as short a time as an embarkation of 
eight ladies and five gentlemen could take 
place, the boats were filled and ready to 
start. But in the general arrangement of 
places it chanced, I know not by what acci- 
dent, that Edward and Emily, accompanied 
by Sarah Franklin, took possession of the 

10* 
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little skiff. Leaving the rest to make their 
way down the stream as quickly as the mo^ 
lion of a heavily laden four*oared barse 
would permit, Edward, seizing the sculk, 
shot op with his fair burthen, having Sarah 
behind him, and Emily in front. 

They had proceeded some way, when 
weariness, or perhaps more truly a desire to 
be able to chat more freely with bis fak 
companions, induced young Stanley to la/ 
aside his oars, and to hoist a sail. There 
was, it is true, some wind stirring, but it was 
not sufficient to cause any apprehension of 
danger ; and even if the breeze were twice 
as strong as it was, the tall trees on the bank 
of the river would shelter them ; whilst by 
holding the sheet in his hand, he could at 
once, on the occurrence of a squall, let all 
fly, and they must immediately right again. 

Edward's reasoning was sufficient to coor 
vince both the ladies, and his assurances 
stilled the fears of at least one ; but the ter- 
ror of Sarah was not so easily allayed, and 
she sat with both hands grasping Edward's 
arm, as if by this means she could secure 
herself from harm. On they went with the 
speed of lightning, the little boat bending 
over the water till her lee gunwale fairly 
dipped into the river; but £dward only 
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laurhed at Sarah's terror, and again repeat* 
ed his assurances that all was saSi* And so 
it might have been, had the bank of the river 
been covered all the way down by bushy 
ti^s* But there was a spot right a-head 
opposite to which no trees grew. Towards 
it they rushed with amazing rapiditT, and 
before JEdward had time, encumbered as he 
was by the hold of the terrified Sarah, to kt 
go the sheet, or haul the boat upon the wind, 
the full violence of a squall took her, and in 
an instant she was upset* 

The place where the accident occurred 
chanced to be one of the deepest in all that 
pert of the Thames ; and what was worse^ 
the boat upset a good way from shore. But 
Edward was an excellent swimmer. He 
seized Sarah, who chanced to be next him, 
and was making with her towards land, when 
the sight of Emily, as she rose above the 
water, recalled him to his senses, and he 
instantly dropped the one, that be might 
preserve the other. He dropped her, how- 
ever, so near the boat,, that by an involun- 
tary exertion, she was enabled to grasp its 
half-elevafed keel, whilst holding Emily by 
the hair, he dragged her, with the greatest 
(difficulty, to land. 

flaving placed hep ip ac^ety his Joy w«i 
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SO great that he almost forgot the periloitf 
situation of Sarah ; but to a setise of this Ym 
companion speedily recalled him* Again 
he plunged into the water, and made towards 
the boat. But before he could reach it, the 
poor girl's strength became exhausted, and, 
lettinff go her hold, she sank to rise no more. 
In vam did he search for her in all directions 
near the spot where the accident occurred; 
he saw her once, and then she waved her 
hand to.him in token of farewell ; but he saw 
her not aga^n. The force of the current 
carried her away, nor was she picked up 
till next morning, when she was found a life* 
less corpse, at no great distance from hef 
father's house. 



CHAPTER XL 

▲ CHILDLESS FATHER. 

Edward had just ceased to make a last 
effort to save the drowning girl, and with 
difficulty had made his way bBck to land : 
he was lying in a state of utter exhaustion 
upon the river's brink, with Emily all wet 
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«tnd in an attitude of distraction hanffing over 
bioit when the four-oared barge began to 
make its appearance round a promontory or 
bow of land which had hitherto concealed it 
firom observation. The voice of mirth and 
revelry still issued from that barge as it hovje 
in sight; but all at once it ceased, and the 
most horrible apprehensions took possession 
of the minds of those who formed its crew» 
A long straight sweep of water lay before 
them, out in all its extent they could discover 
jQotlung of their partner, till suddenly one 
jof the party who sat in the bow, ezclaimedy 
in a voice of horror, that he perceived some^ 
thin^ like the skiff, bottom upwards, sIqw)/ 
•floatmg down the tide. All eyes were in- 
stantly directed to the spot to which he 
pointed ; the rowers applied a double portion 
of strength to each stroke, and in a few 
seconds their fears were too dreadfully ny 
.alized. Margaret saw no more. Whilst the 
fest, mazing wildly around, were in part re* 
lieved by observing figures on the bank, she 
had fallen back from her seat in a fainting 
fit ; nor did she recover her consciousness 
till after the rest of the party had lifted her 
on shore, and were- themselves made ao* 
quainted with the real extent of their mia- 
fiirtune. But she opened her eyes at length 
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to a sense of comparative, najr even positive 
happiness, for the first object on which they 
rested was her brother, and he was the chief 
source of her anxiety. 

It were vain to attempt any description of 
the feelings of the whole party, when they 
were assured that Sarah Franklin was drown- 
.ed. Their own grief was of itself a burthen 
almost intolerable ; but how to bear home 
the melancholy tidings was a matter iil which 
each and all of them trembled to embark* 
The tidings must, however, be communicat- 
ed, and it was therefore resolved that Dr» 
Stanley should, in the first place, be made 
acquamted with the accident, and that it 
should be left to him to break, as cautiously 
as he \ii^as able, to Colonel Franklin, the sad 
news of * his daughter's fate* To make any 
more attempts to save her they were all 
aware would be useless ; for she had been 
already more than half an hour in the water, 
and not the slightest trace of her could be 
discerned ; so, after having vainly rowed 
backwards and forwards over the spot where 
she was last seen, for a considerable while 
longer, they left the boat to the care of the 
servants, and hurried home to the rectory 
on foot. 
^ere a scene took place such as the pencil 
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of a West nvight perhaps represent, but wKich 
entirely defies any combination of language . 
to describe. The horror of Dr. Stanley, 
mingled with his joy and thankfulness for 
the esca^ of Edward and Emily ; the re- 
newed lannentations of the distracted group ; 
the wild stare of Mrs. Stanley, whose emo- 
tions were too powerful for utterance of any 
kind, form altogether such a scene as must 
be left to the imagination, if any notion is to 
be formed of it at all. But in their dismay 
at the fatal occurrence. Dr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley were not unmindful of the comfortless 
and even perilous situation of the survivors. 
Eklward and Emily were instantly put to 
bed, and the other young people stole away, 
each set to its own home, as silently and 
dejectedly as if they had just been surprised 
in the perpetration of some crime, and were 
anxious to conceal themselves from the offi- 
cers of justice. 

Darkness had now set in, and Dr. Stanley 
felt that the painful task which was devolv- 
ed upon him could no longer be deferred. 
He had already dispatched persons, in all 
durections, to drag tne river ; and now he 
took up his hat, and walked towards Spring 
Grove, with a step as slow and deliberate as 
the nature of the journey on which he pro- 
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cceded was calculated to produce. He met 
the Colonel at the door of the house, whose 
anxiety on account of his daughter's length- 
ened absence would no longer permit him to 
remain within^ ^ 

^ Dr. Stanley,'* cried the alarmed' fiaither, 
with breathless eagerness, ^^ how come yon 
here ? Where is Sarah ? where is my child4|^ 

^My good friend,'' replied the DoeUir, 
*^ compose yourself. Come back with me 
into the house ; I have something of conse* 
quence to communicate to you." 

^Somethmg to communicate!" — and he 
gaspied as he spoke, — ^ then my fears are 
too true. Some accident has befallen my 
darline. Is she much hurt ?— or, O God ! is 
she kuled? Speak man," continued he, for 
the Doctor replied not to his interrogatory; 
— ^^^ speak at once, and tell me the whole 
truth : I am a man, and a soldier, and can 
bear it. My child is no more ?" 

** You have guessed but too correctly," re- 
plied the- Doctor; ^^our darling has gone to 
a better world." 

Colonel Franklin answered not. He drop- 
ped the Doctor's hand, which in his eager- 
ness he had seized; he slowly elevate his 
eyes te heaven^ and smiting his uplifted 
pafaos together, he rushed into the bouse.; 
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Dr* Stanley followed him with all the 
speed which he could command, but the step 
of the Colonel was winged by desperation, 
and he therefore far outstripped his pursuer. 
When the Doctor overtook him he had gain* 
ed his own study, and was sitting at a table, 
with the weight of his head rested upon his el- 
bows, and his face buried in his hands. No 
tears fell from his burning eye-balls ; no groan 
burst from his labouring bosom ; he appear* 
ed, in fact, too much overwhelmed with grief 
to give vent to any of those sounds or ex* 
pressions by which sorrow less acute is 
usually accompanied. Dr. Stanley was not 
only shocked but alarmed at the object be* 
fore him. ^ Alas ! what have I done,'' cried 
he ; ^ I trusted to his declaration of fortitude, 
and told my tale too abruptly. Colonel 
Franklin ! my old, my valued friend ! look 
up. Speak to me; it is I, your friend Stan- 
ley, who addresses ypu, — who tells you, that 
as a man, and as a Christian, you are bound 
to endure with patience the dispensations of 
Providence." 

The Colonel heeded not this speech, but 
lifting up his face, and smitting bis f(»ehead 
with one hand, he exclaimed, ^^ Gone, gone ! 
my darling, the hope and comfort d my old 
age,— the child of my aflfections, in whose 
11 
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sight alone I lived ! Is she gone, — ^and has 
she left this poor sapless old trunk to wither 
all alone ! Oh, that 1 had laid may head in 
the gnive before this blow came upon me!" 

"Hear me, Colonel Franklin, hear me, I 
beseech you. Moderate this excessive grief, 
which amounts almost to sinfulness. Will 
all your lamentation bring her back again! 
You must go to her, but she cannot return 
to you." 

'^ True, true. Dr. Stanley, you speak truly. 
I must go to her. But where is she? Why 
have they not brought her here ? Her pret- 
ty features', I trust, are not so disfigured but 
that 1 shall know them again. Come, come," 
continued he, starting up, " lead me to her. 
You say truly, if she cannot come to me I 
must go to her." 

" You misunderstand me, my friend. It 
is not of seeing her in this world that I 
speak; — it is of your meeting beyond the 
grave, where you will never more be part- 
ed." 

The Colonel gazed for a few seconds va- 
cantly in his comforter's face, and then burst 
into tears. Dr. Stanley rejoiced most sin- 
cerely at beholding him weep ; he made no 
attempt to check it, but let the burst of sor- 
row take its course, being perfectly aware 
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that it would thus consume itself, and leave 
the poor childless father more composed* 
Having indulged for some time in the luxurj 
of weeping, the Colonel at length so far 
mastered bis emotions, as to enquire with 
considerable calmness into the circumstances 
of the case. These were faithfully detailed 
to him, as far as Dr. Stanley knew them, 
for he was ignorant that his son had sacrific- 
ed Sarah in order to preserve Emily ; that 
being a secret which was known only tc} the 

i^oung people themselves. But when he 
earnt that his daughter's body had not yet 
been found, no persuasions of his old friend 
could prevail upon the Colonel to remain 
within doors. He flew to the river's brink ^ 
with his own hand he helped to pull the 
drag with which the river was searched, and 
after toiling all night, he had the melancholy 
satisfaction of bringing to shore all that re« 
mained of his once lovely daughter, at an 
early hour on the following morning. The 
sight of her pale corpse, swollen and blanch- 
ed with lying so long in the water, instantly 
renewed the wildness of his grief. He tore 
out his thin grey hair by the roots, and scat** 
tered it to the winds ; he threw himself upon 
her bosom, and covered her livid cheek 
with kisses ; till at length the violence ot his 
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emotions overcame him, and he was carried 
home in a state apparently as free from suf- 
fering as that of his daughter* 

During the whole time in which the bodj 
of Sarah lay at Spring Grove, Dr. Stanley 
never quitted the habitation of his friend by 
day or night. He sat with him, he talked 
to nim, he accompanied him in his frequent 
visits to the chamber of death ; he did eyery 
thing, in short, which in such a case could 
be done to support the drooping spirits, and 
preserve the swollen heart from burstinSi 
Nor were his kind attentions wholly wasted* 
The childless parent would weep as if he 
were himself a child, for an hour together 
beside the bodv ; but he was much relieved 
by the tears which he shed. A painful task, 
however, still remained to be performed.— 
The image of a beloved object must be torn 
from the eyes which loved it, and a parent 
must be persuaded to consign the last of his 
race to tne grave. Oh, reader 1 if thou hast 
known what it is to be deprived by death of 
some single being on whom thy fondest af- 
fections were fixed ; if thou hast lost a wife, 
a parent, or, even more than these, an only 
child ; thou wilt then know how dreadfullr 
the feeling of utter desolateness is encreased, 
when even the lifeless body comes to be re* 
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moved from the presence of the survivor* 
While the form is before our eyes, pale, 
cold, and inanimate though it be, we fancj 
that we are not totally deserted; but wheit 
the coffin has enshrouded it, when we listen 
to the hollow sounding of the earth upon its 
lid, and the voice of the clergyman who con- 
signs " earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes,'' then comes upon us, in all its force 
and bitterness, the assurance that we are 
alone; and fain, fain would we close our 
eyes upon the light of day, and lay us down 
beside the corpse of our belovejd one, to 
share with it the dark bed in which it must 
slumber. 

The sensations which I have thus imper* 
fectly endeavoured to paint, were experienc- 
ed to their utmost extent by Colonel Frank- 
lin on the day of Sarah's funeral. With a 
desperate resolution he followed her body to 
the grave ; tearless and without a sigh he 
listened to the touching service for the burial 
of the dead, which was faltered out, rather 
than read, by his friend Dr. Stanley: he 
stood beside the grave till the sexton had 
piled up the earth to its mouth, and then 
taming slowly away, walked leisurely to 
Spring Grove. That day he shut himself up, 
even firom Dr. Stanley, It appeared as if he 

11 * 
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were too busy to admit any one to his pre* 
sence, or too much occupied by his own 
thoughts to endure the conversation, even of 
a firiend and comforter. But next morning 
before the family at the rectory were stirring, 
the sound of carriage wheels was heard be- 
low the windows, and they found, upon in*> 
quiiy, to their great astonishment, that Colo^ 
nel Franklin had quitted the country. He 
never returned &?— he became a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth, and found no 
resting-place till he found it in the gravet 
Spring Grove was sold to a stranger, a 
wealtny Qianufacturer from Leeds, and it 
soon became to the family of Dr. Stanley a 
place known only by name. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A TWIXIGBT STBOLL. 

It were impossible to describe the sensation 
which the death of Sarah Franklin, and the 
departure of her father, produced in the 
neighbourhood of Preston. The old soldier 
l^aa been respected and beloved by all to 
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whom he was known ; and as for Sarah, she 
was universally acknowledged to have been 
the prettiest and most sweet-tempered girl in 
the whole country-side. So highly, indeed, 
were both father and daughter esteemed by 
all the surrounding gentry, that on the Sun- 
day which followed her funeral, there was 
not a family which appeared in church out 
of mourning ; whilst, by the inmates of the 
rectory, their loss was deplored as a misfor* 
tune for which nothing could possibly make 
amends. 

But among them ail it was observed, and 
observed, at least b^ Margaret, partly with 
satisfaction, partly witii regret, that the sor« 
row of Edward was the deepest. He never 
heard Sarah^s name mentioned without suf* 
fering a degree of agitation which plainly 
proved the excess of his grief ; nay, there 
was, at times, a wildness and incoherence in 
his expressions, when the melancholy acci- 
dent was referred to in conversation, which 
deeply shocked both his parents and sis* 
ter. Nor did Margaret wonder less at be* 
holding that this agitation of her brother's 
was not only not chided, but that it was even 
shared by £mily. I'his last circumstances 
was to her matter of great astonishments 
From Edward's behaviour she conceived, 
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that the partiality of his boyhood had been 
beginning to flourish anew, and that he 
mourned the death of Sarah as the blight of 
bis affections; but why Emily should join in 
his excessive sorrow — Emily, who whilst the 
poor girl was alive had proved very plainly 
oy her manner that she loved not to see Ed- 
ward in her company — this was to her a 
mystery which she could not unravel. 
. The fact, however, was, that Edward and 
Emily were both of them aware of a circum- 
stance attending poor Sarah^s death, of which 
every other person was ignorant ; — namely, 
that she perished when she might have been 
saved, but for the intervention of another. 
And though it was extremely natural, that an 
uncle should preserve his niece in preference 
to a stranger, in circumstances where it was 
impossible to save both, still the consciences 
of Edward and Emily reproached them as if 
they had been in some degree the occasion 
of their friend's death. Edward could not 
but look back with horror upon the indiffe- 
rence, nay, the eagerness, with which he 
cast away a trembling being who depended 
upon him for life itself; nor could Emily for- 
give the want of generosity which prompted 
her to accept his profferea aid, aware, as she 
all the while was, that it was given at the 
expense of another's safety. 
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But the gloom which these reflections cast 
over their minds, if it rendered them less 
agreeable in their general deportment to* 
wards others, drew them closer and closer to 
each other. ^^ And it was for me, Edward, 
that you deserted Sarah. It was me of wiiom 
you thought in the hour of danger, and for 
whose preservation alone you were interest- 
ed. Oh, Edward, how can I thank you, how 
can I prove the extent of my love and grati« 
tude!" 

^ Talk not of gratitude to me, dear Emi- 
ly ; give me your love, but offer no gratitude, 
for what would life have been ^^ me had 
you perished! But, oh, Emily, would to 
God Sarah too had been saved P 

Such was the language which this youne 
and romantic couple used towards each 
other. As yet, nothing more warm, nothing 
more nearly bordering upon the phraseology 
of love, had passed between them. They 
were still brother and sister,-— their feelings 
were ardent, but pure, — no thought of happb' 
ness crossed their minds beyond the idea of 
spending their lives together, and spending 
them, as they were passed at the rectory, in 
the most innocent and unrestrained inter* 
course. But a state of things, such as this 
could not long continue ; they bad trusted 
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tliemselves too far, — they were already upon 
the brink of a precipice, — it required nul one 
single step more to plunge them down its 

The period allotted to Edward, as leave 
of absence from his corps, had been origi- 
nally two months; of this only three weeks 
now remained to be spent at home. Of 
course, the days now began to be numbered 
with a feeling of deep and anxious painfal- 
ness.. Three weeks, — what were three short 
weeks? — they would pass away like a vision 
of the night, — and, oh, how cheerless was all 
the timellfeyond them! 

It was the month of August, and the wea- 
ther so oppressively hot, that all walking in 
the middle of the day was laid aside. The 
evenings were now the seasons devoted to 
exercise, and one of the favourite walks of 
Edward and his companions was along the 
river's brink, towards the place where the 
fatal pic-nic party had been held. One even- 
ing, when the three short weeks were alrea- 
dy diminished to two and a half, Margaret 
was affected by an attack of toothache, and 
declined accompanying Edward and Emily 
on their ramble. The two friends accor- 
dingly set forth alone, and they took the 
path to which they were most attached, and 
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which conducted to the grove just mentioO" 
ed. It was one of those delightful evenings 
in autumn, when the heat of the day being 

i)ast, all nature begins to recover from its 
ethargy, — when the flowers lift their droop- 
ing heads, and the blackbirds send out their 
rich clear notes from every bush, — when the 
air is filled with insects whose humming no\se 
speaks music to the ear of the loiterer. — It 
was on such a night as this, that Edward and 
Emily set out together, for a lonely walk. 
This was perhaps the first time that they 
had ever walked out unaccompanied bj 
Margaret. They therefore felt as if a re- 
straint were removed from them ; and yet it 
was th U kind of restraint with which, per- 
haps, they would have been better pleased 
to be encumbered, though the encumbrance 
would at the same time have been accompa- 
nied with pain. They walked on for some 
time in silence. The majestic Thames roll- 
ed his waters by their side, their feet pressed 
down the rich green sod with which his 
banks are covered ; a grove of ash, willow, 
and poplar trees waved over their beads, 
and sent forth from among its branches the 
most delightful harmony. 

^^ What an evening is this P Edward at 
length broke the silence by observing. ^ O 
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Emily, how soon the time will come when I 
must no longer share such evenings with 
you," 

Emily could not answer, for her feelings 
overpowered her. The silent tears ran down 
her cheeks, till one dropped upon the hand 
of her companion. ^^ Nay, weep not mv 
love, my own dear Emily ! Let us not thinx 
or talk of parting now. That will come loo 
soon a fortnifi^ht hence. Come, love, cheer 
up and kiss me." 

Edward's arm stole insensibly round her 
waist, — involuntarily she turned to him her 
lips, and he pressed them to his own.—- They 
now moved on till they had reached a spot 
completely overshadowed with broom and 
hawthorn. The bower was too inviting to 
be passed, so they entered it, and sat down, 
her head resting upon his shoulder, his right 
arm encircling her waist, and his left hand 
clasped between hers. The sun had set 
some time, and the last gloom of twilight was 
over them. Insensibly their thoughts revert- 
ed to the approaching departure of the sol- 
dier, and became as dark and sombre as the 
shade in which they sat. ^^But you will 
write to me, Emily, and I to you ; we shall 
thus converse, at least by letter; and let 
there not be a thought in the heart of the 



one, of whicb the other shall be kept igno- 
rant." 

^ Do you then imagine that I have a 
thoujght in my heart, Edward, of which you 
•re ignorant t Oh, if you could but aee it 
Baked before you you would know — 
. ^ What should I know, dear Emily, that I 
io not know already* Emily, it is folly to 
eloae our eyes to the truth ; we love, and 
that wildly, and madly ; our love is not that 
ct brother and sister ; no, no,^-*we have 
blinded our eyes too long. Emily, let us fly 
this spot, let us part and never see eacb 
other again. We shall be miserable, but let 
us not be guilty." 

Edward spoke, but he stirred not. His eye 
bll upon that of the lovely creature who re- 
dinea pale and agitated m his arms : they 
were both silent,<-*-their breath fpraw thick : 
-"-need I say more. 
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^ Tte iiiaery of the damned is surely 
13 
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light,^' continued Mr. StanleyV own dis- 
jointed narrative, ^^ in comparison of the feel- 
ings which I experienced when I recoYered 
from the delirium of that guilty momeiil*^ 
The wretched culprits dared not look each 
other in the face. Humbled, eren to the 
dust, they sat gazing wildly around them, 
in speechless, almpst in breathless a^ny. 
" Come, Emily," Edward at length said in a 
hollow voice, ''come, let us return." But 
there was a fire in her brain which burnt 
up all sense of external objects. She heed- 
ed him not for some minutes ; and when he 
repeated the request in a loader tone, she 
burst into an hysteric laugh. " Yes, come,** 
cried she, springing frantically on her feet ; 
*' come, let us go and tell our parents how 
pure and how good we are." Edward rose 
at the same time, aod advanced towards her. 
He would have spoken in a voice of cheer- 
ing and consolation if he could, but the 
words died away into inarticulate sounds, 
and he gazed upon her in silence. ^^ Why 
do you not move ?" continued she, wildly. 
^' Is it not enough ? Am 1 not undone ? What 
more would you have?" 

" Oh Emily !" at length Eldward exclaim- 
ed, "speak not to me thus; I am misera- 
ble, most miserable already* O add not 
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your upbraidings to the load of remorse 
which I bear !" 

The tone of his voice produced an instant 
effect upon Emily. Her eye lost its frenzied 
stare ; she fixed it upon him* intently tor an 
instant, then, bursting into a violent flood of 
tears, she fell sobbing upon his neck. ^^ Up- 
braid you, Edward ! On no. Why should I 
upbraid you? What evil have, you done in 
which i have not participated ? Nuy, was 
not 1 the tempter ? — O, . Edward, forgive 
me r 

' *' Ask not forgiveness of me, my own loved 
Emily; but O let us both ask forgiveness 
of Heaven !" 

Unconsciously they both fell upon their 
knees. They prayed with earnestness for 
pardon and peace ; and they rose from the 
earth, if not tranquil, at least less wretched 
than they were before. But the thought of 
meeting the eyes of the family was a fearful 
one. Their consciences whispered that guilt 
was written on their foreheads, and they 
dared not hope that its characters would not 
be read ; yet they so far overcame their 
terror, as to appear very little less compos- 
ed at the supperrtable than they were wont 
to be, and they joined in the family prayers 
with a degree of bitter devotion, such as is 
felt only by a sinner who has repented. 
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The resolutioni into which this gailtjr pair 
entered that night, and the vows which tbey 
flwore before their Maker of future innocenCei 
were worthy of the degree of remorse which 
they reslW experienced for the past* As lor 
Edward, be felt that a whole life of parity 
could not make amends for the gialty Or wme 
out the pollution of otte faour^ because m 
object towards whom the most serious of all 
injuries had been committed wds Emily. 
But with Emily the laws both of God aM 
man forbade that he should ever unite his 
fate. She was his near relative, the diiuth* 
ter of his sister, and tbs grand-child of m 
mother ; and yet he doated upon her with a 
strength of passion rather aggravated than 
diminished, and felt more fully than evoTf 
that life itself possessed not a siAg^e attra&f 
tion to him without her. Restless and un« 
easy, he tossed about upon a sleepless beds 
and when he rose next morning, his haggard 
visaee and pale ch^ek indicated very clearly 
in wnat manner the night had been spent. 

Nor was Emily more composed during the 
hours of darkness. She slept in the samd 
bed with Margaret, and the aritation of her 
frame kept her bed-fellow awake during the 
whole of the night. If by chance Emily 
dropped into a dojEe, visions of guik and 
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Jiorrpr rose into her view; she sobbed and 
wept upon her pillow — she murmured the 
mame of Cdward, and coupled it with the 
most horrible allusions-^— then she would 
clasp her companion to her bosom, and pray 
that her life might be spared, and that time 
might be given for repentance. In short, 
the countenances .of these young people, 
when they met their parents at^ the break- 
fast tab)e, presented the most perfect in- 
dices of troubled minds, and terrified imagi- 
nations. 

.■ Margaret was a girl of the purest thoughts, 
and the most innocent feelings, but she would 
have been false to nature, had not the events 
of the preceding night startled her into dread- 
fyl suspicions. These suspicions, however, 
be they what they might, she kept to her- 
self. She never so much as alluded to the 
disordered p^roceedings of Emily -s dreams ; 
not even from the dreamer herself did she 
require an explanation ^ but she determined 
to keep all her eyes about her, and to pre- 
vent every attempt at private intfsrviews be? 
tween Emily and her brother. 

In forming this determination Margaret 
was actuated by the purest, and even the 
most prudential motives ; but she was an un- 
js^ilful dissembler. Her n^anper tpws^^§ 

1^* 
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tbe culprits underwent a change 6f wMcb, 
tboueh she herself perceived it .riot, they 
could not fail to take notice. Sttq>ielott 
lurked in her eye, and moved in her tread* 
Her mode of breaking in upon thetai was 
abrupt, and direct. Not for sin instsint, if 
she knew it, would she suffer thetti to eAjHf 
each oUier^s conversef ; and evM thef ghiticidtf 
of their eyes were unceasingly Wttlcbcd.' 
Margaret, in short, over-acted h^ part ; and 
by aiming dt too much, failed in sectilriiig any 
thing. 

As long as the bitterness of remorse ttoiag 
over the minds of the guilty on^es, in dll its 
intensity, this watchfulness of Margaret's Was 
either wholly disregarded by them, or view- 
ed rather with satisfection than otherwise. 
But the tooth of the worm began, before! 
long, to gnaw less acutely. In proportion 
as this took place, an undue confidence in 
themselves gradually sprang up in the rboita 
of their former self-humiliation, and they be- 
gan to regard Margaret rather as an intruder 
than a guardian. 

^^ Am I never to^ be alone with her again f 
said Edward to himself, just after MargarlBt 
had surprised them together, and taken' 
Emily away with her on some pretence' or 
another. ^ Will this execrable system of 
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espionage be kept up for ever ? By heavens, 
I'll bear it no longer ! I will see her alone, 
even if I should meet her by midnight !" 

Into this desire of meeting, it must be con- 
fessed, that Emily entered with equal ala- 
crity ; but how they were to contrive it was 
the difficulty. Emily and Margaret slept to- 
gether ; the one could not therefore steal out 
of the chamber by night, without being ob- 
served by the other; but in the morning, 
Emily generfflly rose an hour or two be- 
fore the other members of the family, for 
the purpose of prosecuting her studies. This 
theti was^* the time for meeting. But where 
were they to meet? In the parlour they 
were liable to interruptions from the ser- 
vants; and what they desired in meeting, 
was: 6nly to open their minds to each other, 
and to enter into solemn engagements in 
each other's presence, not to sin again. This 
would reqtiire a private chamber, and there 
was none more likely to be private than Ed- 
ward's own. 

In it therefore the meetings took place ; 
and let justice be done, — they were, for a 
whole week, such as the angels in heaven 
might have witnessed with approbation. 

but, alas! what do the best resolutions 
avail, when opportunities come in the way 



•y 
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for the indulgence of an engrossing passiont 

The penitents were again guilty, — they were 

again wretched ; — but they went on for 

soiqe time sinning and repenting, till finally 

they ceased to pray for God's grace to help 

them. Not that their minds were even now 

6unk into an hardened indifference to the 

guilt of their proceedings, or their feelings 

seared against the pangs of remorse. Quite 

the reverse. There existed not upon the 

face of the ea^th a more miserable pair than 

Edward and Emily, though their wildest 

wishes were accomplished, and their fondest 

desires fulfilled. And such must ever be 

the case, when our wishes and our duty run 

counter the one to the other. Without the 

gratification of the former, life has no value; 

and when the latter is disregarded,, it be-^ 

comes a positive burthen. Many a time 

did this wretched couple beseech God, upon 

their bended knees, either to deliver them 

from the enchantment in which they were 

bound, or to take from them a life which was 

passed only in guilt. But their prayers 

were unheeded, as they deserved to be, be-, 

cause they took no steps themselves towards 

securing the blessing petitioned for. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VAKEWELI- 

The day at length drew near, which, for 
the present at least, must end the guilty in- 
tercourse between Edward and Emily,-^ 
and, oh, what a day was that! On the 
€Tening preceding, be had bid adieu to his 
^ther and mother ; because the stage-coach 
woutd pass at an early hour, and it was un- 
aecesssiry to break in upon their slumbers^ 
But Emily and Margaret would see him off, 
and they were accordingly seated together 
id th^ fmriour when he aescended from his 
bed-room. They were both bathed in tears, 
but the tears which Emily shed were larger, 
moi^e roiind, and fell at greater intervals 
than those shed by Margaret. Emily's eyes, 
likewise, did not close to drive them forth, 
they were extended to their full stretch, and 
tear after tear formed and fell, without any 
pressure of the eye-lid. With respect to. 
Edward, his eyes were dry, but they were 
red and hot as burning coals, and the pulses 
of his forehead beat as if the blood would 
bave burst through the skin, and fallen in a 
shower upon the breakfast-table. 
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Of the viands which were set before him, 
Edward did not taste; but rising abruptly 
from his seat, he proposed that they should 
walk forward, and let the coach overtake 
them on the road. To this the ladies agreed 
in silence; and in silence they set forth. 
Not a word was spoken by any of the party, 
their very tears ceased to flow, till Margaret 
stooped down, and kissing Flora, again burst 
into a passion of weeping. At this moment 
the rumbling of the coach was heard. It 
soon made its appearance, and Edward 
snatching one desperate embrace, first of his^ 
sister, and afterwards of Emily, took his dog 
in his hand and vaulted upon the roof. 

He dared not look behind, till just as the 
vehicle approached a turning in the road, 
which must shut out from his view all that 
he h>ved upon earth. Then he cast one 
trembling glance towards the spot where he 
had parted from them. He saw Emily stand- 
ing in the very same attitude in which he 
had left her, her neck stretched out as if fear- 
ful of losing even one glimpse of the carriage, 
as long as it might be discernible. The 
handkerchief of Marsjaret was at her eyes, 
which showed that she was weeping, and 
with her left hand she seemed endeavouring 
to pull Emily away from the spot, to which 
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sHb adhered as firmly as if rooted there. 
Such were the attitudes in which Edward 
last beheld them ; for before they could be 
changed, the coach made the turning in the 
road, and they disappeared. 

' And it was long before Margaret succeed- 
ed in leading Emily from the place where 
Edward had left her. Her whole soul seem- 
ed to have gone with the vehicle which bore 
him away ; for even when she yielded to 
the gentle violence of her conductor, it was 
in a state of stupid silence, of which I have 
no words to convey a notion. She wept 
not, she spoke not, her limbs moved, as it 
-appeared, involuntarily; till her labouring 
bosom at length relieved itself by the utter- 
ance of a long deep-drawn sigh, which sound- 
ed as if it came from the very bottom of a 
heart, in which happiness mignt never again 
hope to find a habitation. 

On their return to the Rectory, they found 
that the good old couple were stirring, and 
the knowledge of this compelled Emily to 
wear a face of greater contentment. But to 
her all sources of real enjoyment were dried 
up. Her whole cfelight was henceforth in 
solitude, in loneljr walks bv the river's side, 
particularly- towards the bower, where first 
they confessed their love and became guilty ; 
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whilst it was no uncommon thing to discoter 
her seated on the grave of Sarah Franklim 
whose untimely fate she made no secret «f 
envying. 

This altered behaviour of her niece only 
confirmed the worst suspicion that Margaret 
had ever formed concerning her. She wai 
now thoroughly convinced that a hopeleip 
passion existed between Edward and Emily; 
she even feared that the knowledge of their 
loves had not been concealed by the ope 
from the other, but as to any thing beyond 
this, her innocent mind never so much a^ 
dreamt of it. She therefore felt for Emily 
all that pity which a sense of rectitude, per- 
haps somewhat too stern, would permit her 
to feel, and she suppressed, as far as sh? 
was able, every display of indignation, cast- 
ing over her general manner even more of 
kindness and gentleness than it had for soine 
time back exhibited towards her aiece. 
Emily was conscious of this change, and ^hf 
was at no loss to guess its cause ; but whibt 
she felt grateful for the attentions of her 
aunt, the force which wap ^ounetimes requi- 
site to produce them, did laqt escape her 
penetrating eye ; nor was «he at any tilQf SQ 
far softened by them, as to be drawn into a 
betrayal of any part of her sad secrei. 
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tn the mean-while Edward pursued his 
journey, a prey to all those painful and dis- 
tracting feelings, which his wretched and 
hopeless situation could not fail to produce. 
He dared not look back, for there every 
thing was coloured by the consciousness of 
guilt ; he dared not look forward, for there 
tvas no ray of hope to enliven the gloom ini 
which futurity was enveloped. But it was 
not alone on account of the utter impossibili- 
ty of his ever calling Emily his own, that 
the future held out to his mind's eye only 
shapes and forms of terror. Another cause 
of apprehension could not be concealed from 
himself. Who could tell how long it would 
be possible to keep, even the past, from the 
eyes of the world? But if these his worst 
fears should prove well founded, what was 
to be done? A thousand and a thousand 

Elans rose and departed from his bewildered 
rain. At one time he thought of flying with 
her to a remote part of the kingdom, and 
marrying her, with the knowledge of his 
father, — then again a horrible idea crossed 
his mind, of abortion caused by violence, — 
but this he instantly chased away, nor suffer- 
ed it, even for a moment, to keep its place 
there. Lastly he thought of suicide, a double 
suicide, of drinking poison together, and ex- 

13 
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piring in each other^s arms, — till his imagina* 
tion became worked up to a pitch of frenzjr, 
and he almost regretted that the step had 
not been already taken. But in the midst of 
all these selfish arrangements, for selfish 
they most assuredly were, recollections of 
Bis parents and of his sister obtruded them- 
selves. He saw before him the forms of the 
first bending under the weight of misery 
into the grave, and cursing the ungrateful 
boy who had cut short their days by his 
misconduct ; then he beheld his sister, the 
companion of his childhood, once the friend 
of his bosom, converted into a thing at which 
the finger of scorn pointed, and treated with 
disdain, because she was the sister of a 
wretch like himself. These last were pic- 
tures, upon which, engrossed as he was with 
selfish sorrows, he could not bear to dwell f 
he therefore strove to dismiss the subject en- 
tirely from his thoughts for the present ; and 
comforting himself by the recollection that 
as yet no grounds existed for his worst fear^ 
he determined, should any afterwards occur, 
to be guided in his behaviour by chance or 
by circumstances. Having formed this wise 
resolution, a resolution, I believe, very gene- 
ral with young men who find themselves in 
the midst of difficulties from which they can 
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discover no direct outlet, he continued his 
journey in somewhat a more composed state 
of mind, and reached the town at which bis 
regiment was quartered, even more tranquil 
than might have been naturally expected. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AK AXARM. 



But the tranquillity which a feeling of ani- 
mal motion had tended in no slight degree to 
produce, soon began to be broken in upon 
by thoughts of care and anxiety, when he 
once more found himself a member of the 
regimental mess. For the lively, but un- 
meaning conversation of his brother officers, 
he had lost all relish. Their stale jokes, re- 
peated for the hundred and fiftieth time, 
their stories equally stale, because equally 
familiar, fell upon his deadened ear, like the 

¥'avest passages in the cha|dain's sermons, 
hey excited in him no disposition to laugh-, 
ter, nor any inclination to add to the merri- 
ment of others, by helping out their com- 
mon-place puns and observations, by a few 
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original flashes of his own. He to whom 
the whole mess-table was wont to look, as 
the life of their meeting, and their sure refuge 
against ennui, had himself become the dull-^ 
est of the dull. As soon as dinner was end- 
ed, he rose and quitted the room. He de- 
clined every invitation to punch and other 
parties in tne barrack-rooms, and keeping 
"wholly by himself, in a very little time lost 
all his title to the appellation of "Merry 
Stanley." 

At first this change in his manner was 
treated as in itself a subject of amusementit 
He was bantered, questioned, and quizzed, 
till a temper, by no means the most cahoi 
-was in some danger of being ruffled ; and at 
last, his companions observing that this mode 
of proceeding produced not the desired effect, 
gradually laid it aside, and left him to ion 
dulge the bent of his own humour. And 
he did indulge it to the utmost. He never 
spoke to any one more than was absolute* 
ly necessary ; he abandoned all his com- 
panions, both in walking and riding ; either 
strolling out alone, by the most unfrequented 
paths which he could discover, or remaining 
at home in his own apartments, to brood 
over real and imaginary sorrows. 

Edward had been with his regiment about 
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three weeks, when the intelligence that his 
father was attacked by a dangerous disor- 
der, summoned him instantly to return to 
Preston. Alas ! it can. hardly be said, that 
he set about his preparations for the ioumey 
Trith a mind wholly occupied by thoughts 
of his parent's illness. I do not say that 
these thoughts did not occur to him, and 
bring with them a just proportion of alarm 
and anxiety 5 but there were others which 
obtruded themselves much more frequently. 
In a little while he should again be with his 
Emily ; and whilst she was near him, what 
was the misfortune under which he would 
bend? 

The complaint with which Dr. Stanley 
had been seized, though violent, and present- 
ing, for a short time, the most alarming symp- 
toms, .was not of long continuance. It was 
pleurisy, a disease which, if it does its busi- 
ness at all, does it quickly ; but Dr. Stanley's 
const jtution was such as to bear and repel - 
the first grand attack, and hence, when Ed- 
ward reached Preston, he was in a state of 
convalescence. The joy of the young sol- 
dier at this event was perfectly sincere ; but 
it was a sensation light and trifling, when 
compared with what he felt in embracing 
the partner of his guilt. 
13* 
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As the leave which Edward had obtained 
was only for a fortnight, it will readily be 
believed that the unfortunate pair made the 
most of their time. The attention of Mar-r 
garet was of necessity much occupied by 
attending upon her father ; the lovers had 
consequently every opportunity of being to- 
gether. And, oh ! that was such a fortnight 
as neither of them might hope to spend agaiQ 
—when there was just so much of restraint 
upon them as to give a zest to their stolen 
interviews, and not sufficient to interrupt the 
enjoyment of those interviews when they 
were obtained. But as the time drew on 
when he must again depart, a sadness and 
despondency, much greater than even those 
which attended her before, were discernible 
in the countenance and manner of Emily. 
Even the conversation of Edward was unable 
to cheer her. In their lonely walks she was 
silent and moody, and many a time, when 
he has stolen into her apartment, with joy in 
his eyes, and delight in his heart, he found 
her in tears. 

Hurt and dismayed at this alteration in 
her conduct, he questioned her minutely as 
to the cause* — " Have I offended you, Emily, 
or have you ceased to love me ? Has any 
one crossed your path whom you would pre^ 
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fep to me ? If so, declare the truth at once ; 
for it is better to resign you altogether, than 
to share your affections with another/' 

"Oh, Edward, how can you ask these 
questions ? Have I not given you proof enough 
that I love you ? — Yes ; — more than body or 
soul, or any thing in this world or the next^ 
Do not grieve me by repeating that which 
your own heart must answer." 

" Dearest Emily," cried Edward, clasping 
her to his bosom, ^^ I do not in reality doubt 
— I never did — I could not doubt you. But 
why all this selfish grief? What is there 
that pains you which I must not know?" 

It was on the evening previous to his set- 
ting out that the above conversation passed^ 
The cause of despondency, be it what it 
would, mu^t be communicated to-day, if it 
was to be communicated at all. He there^ 
fore ur^ed her to be explicit, though his 
heart misgave him as he repeated bis evr 
quiries ; nor can it be said that he was either 
surprised, or deprived of all selfrcommand) 
when he learnt that the worst fear which, 
bad affected him was in all probability well 
grounded, 

Whilst there is life, there is hope, is an 
old adage, and as just as it is ancient. Aa 
^et th^re was no positive certainty of thft 
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truth of their suspicions, and Edward eager- 
ly grasped at the possibility of her being 
mistaken in her apprehensions. He even 
reasoned with her on the probability that 
the case was so ; but at the same time ad- 
mitted, that the reverse must be provided 
against. But how to provide against it 1 
there lay the difficulty. On the one band, 
the peace of a whole family must be Me- 
stroyed by their elopement; on the other, 
the character and happiness of Emily myst 
' be sacrificed by the adoption of any other 
course. Now, who that loves as Edward 
loved — who, I mean, with a mind equally 
uncontrolled by reason and a sense of prac- 
tical religion, would have hesitated for an 
instant on whom the evil was to fall ? Ed- 
ward did not. He immediately bound her, 
by the most solemn oath, to communicate 
with him as soon as suspicion should be con- 
Verted into certainty ; and he determined to 
sacrifice himself, and all the world besides, 
should such a sacrifice be necessary, for her 
sake. 

These matters being fully arranged, the 
lovers repaired to the supper-room, where, 
for the first time since his indisposition, they 
found Dr. Stanley seated. It was with the 
Utmost difficulty that Edward could command 
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himself sufficiently to congratulate his father 
on this proof of bis speedy recovery ; but, 
from the moment that he had seated himself 
beside the table, all self-command forsook 
him. In those primitive days it was no unu* 
sual thing for the male members of a family 
like Dr. Stanley's, to solace themselves after 
their substantial evening meal with a beaker 
of toddy, and even for the females to accept 
a wine-glassful of that grateful beveraee, 
ladled out from the tumblers of the gentle* 
men. At the rectory of Preston this good 
old custom was faithfully upheld ; and, on 
the present occasion, bottles full of brandy 
and Geneva were placed upon the table. To 
prevent himself from sinking altogether, Ekl- 
ward eagerly seized the nearest of these. 
He poured out glassful after glassful of the 
unmixed spirit, and swallowed it so hastily, 
that no time was given so much as to won- 
der at the strangeness of the proceeding. In 
a very little while, the spirit began to take 
effect. Then a voice was given to him, and 
that a fearful voice; for be dropped such 
hints, and made such confessions, in all the 
madness of inebriety, that his relations, who 
before had sat still m amazement, were now 
motionless with horror. 
As soon as this began to take place, Emily 
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retired, fearful lest her own agitation might 
betray the truth. Edward saw her go, '^ I 
have ruined her !" he exclaimed, ^^ and I am 
myself undone !" Again he poured such a 
quantity of brandy into his tumbler,, that had 
not the hand been arrested which held it to 
his lips, in all. probability the dose would 
have oeen as effectual as if he had swallow* 
ed the most deadly poison. But he drank 
enough to inflame his blood with the fever 
of actual delirium. He sprang from his 
chair, and rushing up stairs, made directly 
to the table on which lay his razors ; but 
before he could reach it, the more nimble 
step of Margaret had defeated his purpose. 
With the speed of lightning she followed her 
brother to his chamber, she darted past him, 
as he reeled towards the spot where the 
deadly weapons lay, and snatching them upi 
handed them instantly to her father, who 
had followed the steps of his children as fast 
as his great weakness would permit. 

With the utmost difficulty Edward was at 
length persuaded to go to bed. He wept, 
he tore his hair, he exhibited every symp- 
tom of insanity, but Margaret, his mother, 
and his father surrounded him. They strip- 

Eed him of his clothes, and having fairly put 
im to bed, they waited by the side of it tiTt 
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the liquor operated as a narcotic, and they 
beheld hitn placed for the present out of bII 
danger, by falling into a profound slumber* 
They toolc, however, the precaution to re- 
inove from his reach every weapon (Mr sharp 
instrument by which the desperate actv whico 
he seemed to have meditated, might be com- 
mitted ; and having left his door ajar, and 
adopted every other course likely ta render 
it impossible for him to move without creat-- 
ing an alarm, they departed, not to repose, 
but to spend the night in watchfulness and 
fearful conjectures. 



CHAPTER XVL 

▲ BABRJLCK-ROOH.^ 



Nftzt morning when Edward awoke, hU 

Blind was so thoroughly stupified by the 

fames of the preceding night's potations, that 

^ for a while his thoughts could revert to no- 

thmg, besides the sensation of severe and 

fflediate bodily suffering. He could not 
his head from the pillow. Dark clouds 
floated before his. eyes, and every object 
Kithin. the apartment appeared to go round ; 
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whilst an overpowering nausea preyed upoo 
his stomach, and before long produced a vi- 
olent attack of sickness. 

Relieved in some measure by this, he at 
length mustered courage to rise, and thecodi^ 
air which blew upon him from the opened 
window, gradually restored him to more 
tolerable bodily feelings. But as the uneft^ 
smess of the animal system receded, the 
agony of his mind returned^ and he waa 
speedily alive to all the difficulties of bissituft* 
tion, and to all the tormenting consciousness 
of despair. 

When he descended to the breakfast-par- 
lour he found it empty. Breakfast was al- 
ready laid for him, but neither Margaret nor 
Emily made her appearance, so he swallow- 
ed a cup of coffee in solitary wretchedness, 
and attended only by his faithful spaniel, set 
out on his way to the coach-office. His 
journey was performed in a frame of mind 
more oark and gloomy than had yet posses- 
sed him. There were about him now, no 
starts and throes of desperate mental suffer- 
ing; no moments of harrowing reflections, fol- 
lowed by others of lighter and more pleas- 
ing meditations. This state of mixed grief 
was over, and he had now, as he imagined, 
attained to the most perfect calmness of 
despair. 
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He had not proceeded above half-way, 
bowever, towards head-quarters, when he 
began to feel the most oppressive, and pain- 
ful sensations throughout the whole of his 
firame. His temples throbbed, his eye-balls 
burned, his head felt as if it were composed 
of a solid ball of lead, so heavy and difficult 
was it to support .; shooting pains pierced 
from between his shoulders to his chest, — in 
short he was already attacked by a violent 
fever, and was lifted from the vehicle and 
borne into his quarters, in a state of delirium* 
In this condition he remained for two days, 
without exhibiting any signs of recovery^ or 
any proof of reason, till at length exhausted 
nature could bear up no longer, and relieved 
herself by a long deep slumber. From this 
he awoke greatly better and quite collected ; 
but with the return of his intellects^ a rc^ 
membrance of his miseries kept pace. 

Among all the officers who, in the days of 
his health and gaiety, had fluttered round 
him, onlv one, a Major Campbell, adhered to 
him in the time of his distress. Major Camp- 
bell, as the name denotes, was a native of 
the highlands of Scotland, a man of rough 
exterior, but of the most noble and generous 
dispositions. He was the youngest son of 
Sir Colin Campbell, of the isle of Sky, an 

14 
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old Scotch baronet, as poor as he was proucL 
•^He had quitted his paternal roof at the 
early age of fourteen for the camp and bar- 
rack-room, and though a soldier of fortune, 
he contrived, by the time he was forty, to 
attain to the rank of a major. This brave 
▼eteran had taken a sort of paternal chaise 
of Edward ever since his joining the corps. 
He bore with all his petulance, he offered 
him on every occasion his advice and assist* 
ance, and whenever the young soldier was 
in a scrape, which by the way took place 
not unfrequently, the old major (as Campbell 
was called) was sure to be resorted to, to 
bring him out of it. In such cases the cool- 
headedness of the Scotchman was found 
worth all the fire of the Englishman ; and 
many a time has the former delivered the 
latter from situations, through which, had he 
not been at hand to succour him, the young 
man must have at least forfeited his commis- 
sion. 

Major Campbell had witnessed with sin- 
cere regret the great change which Edward's 
habits bad undergone, ever since he went 
upon leave of absence for the first time. 
Like others of the corps, he at first tried the 
effect of raillery, to bring back his young 
favourite to bis former mode of proceeding ; 
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but seeing, as others saw, that raillery had 
no effect upon him, he next attempted rea- 
soning, till that too proved itself vain. Re- 
pulsed by the unkind and even insolent mai^ 
ner in which his well-meant enquiries were 
met, he had ceased to make any more for 
the last few days previous to Edward's se- 
cond journey to Preston ; but he determined 
to renew his attempts at discovering the 
sources of the boy's dejection, as soon as he 
should return, and to move heaven and earth 
for the purpose of dispelling them. 

The day on which Edward's leave would 
expire, was well known at the regiment, and 
Major Campbell was accordingly stationed 
at the inn-door to receive him as soon as he 
should alight from the coach, fiut to alight, 
at least of his own accord, was a task which 
Edward could not perform. He attempted 
it, but such was the weakness of his limbs, 
that his knees bent under him, and he must 
have fallen headlong upon the pavement, but 
for the timely intervention of a fellow-pas- 
senger's arm. Campbell was shocked at 
beholding his altei^ed visage. A few soldiers 
who chanced to be straggling in the street, 
were instantly summoned to his aid, and 
young Stanley was carried upon their shouU 
ders to his room, where the Major saw him 
instantly put to bed, and the surgeon sent fcur«i 
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From that time, till the moment of his re- 
covering his senses, Major Campbell hardly 
ever stirred from the side of his bed» Bfe 
tended him with all the affectionate Bolicitude 
of a mother; he administered to him his 
druffs, and wept for joy when he saw them 
produce the effect of bringing him once more 
to himself. But even then^ he ceased not to 
offer to the convalescent all those delicate 
attentions, which, for the most part, a female 
alone can bestow ; and he rejoiced as sin- 
cerely, at witnessing his gradual recovery, 
as if the young man had been his own broth- 
er, or his own son. Nor was Edward insen- 
sible to the kindness of his brave old Sco^ 
tish friend. He thanked him in the elo- 
quent language of truth ; but he delighted 
the Major most of all by showing, that, in his 
company at least, he could be occasionally 
cheerful. 

Three weeks had passed without bringing 
with them any terrible intelligence from 
Preston. Edward was already able to quit 
his cht^mber, and though still weak, could 
even manage, in fine days, to ride a mile or 
two from the barrack on horseback. Hope 
once more was beginning to shed a ray upon 
his benighted spirit, when one morning he 
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found upon his breakfast-table a letter, ad- 
dressed in a hand which could not be mista- 
ken, and addressed to himself. The eager- 
ness with which Edward snatched it up, beg- 
fars all description ; but he was totally una- 
le to break the seal. His hand shook so, 
that when he attempted it the letter fell to 
the ground, and such was his agitation, that 
many minutes elapsed before he was able so 
much as to stoop and pick it up. He paced 
his room several times from one corner to 
another, keeping his eyes fixed, all the while, 
upon the fatal bit of paper which lay in the 
middle of the floor ; till at length summoning 
to his aid a desperate resolution, he hastily 
grasped it and broke the seal. It was writ- 
ten in the deepest agitation ; it breathed the 
very spirit of grief and dejection ; it spoke 
of the agonized feelings of the writer, not so 
much upon her own account, as upon his, 
and it confirmed the dreadful suspicion which 
the lapse of a fortnight was beginning to ob> 
literate from his mind. Edward read thus 
far, but could read no farther. The letter 
dropped once more from hb hand, his breath- 
ine ceased, and he fainted. 

He had lain in this state some time when 
Major Campbell entered the room. Terri- 
fied at the condition in which he found his 

14* 
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friend, the Major called lustily for help, and 
his cries having brought Edward's servant 16 
his assistance, the sick man was lifted from 
the floor, and placed upon the bed. Bot 
they had scarcely laid him there when his 
senses returned, and opening his eyes he 
stared wildly in Campbell's face. 

" Where is the letter V^ cried he ; *' givfc 
it me, that I may read it again, and expire 
in its perusal." 

" My puir bairn," said the Major, " dinna 
tak on sae about the Lord kens what. Gin 
this letter hae sae muckle ill news inU as to 
gar ye faint, my carte I think the best thing 
we can do wi't will be to fling it in the fire.^ 

" For your life do not destroy it. Give it 
me, — nay only let me read it once to an end, 
and hang it in my bosom, that its weight may 
kill me." 

Campbell could not resist his friend's ear' 
nest entreaties, so he gave him the letter. 
Edward devoured its contents with his eyes, 
and became at the close of its perusal so calm, 
as absolutely to astonish his kind-hearted at- 
tendant. 

" A weel my man," said Campbell, " it 
maun be a queer sort of a hodge-podge, that 
letter o' your's*— for first it ma£:es you faixlt, 
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and rave like a madmaa, and sine it makes 

fou as peaceable as a lamb. For my part, 
think it maun be a bit bellet doox, — some- 
thing frae a bonn j lassy, wi' paulky blue 
een, and gowden hair, — is na that it noo.?'' 

Edward did not reply, but rose from his 
bed. He assured the Major that he was now 
^uite himself again, and begged to be left 
alone, for a few minutes, as he had one or 
two letters of consequence to write. " And 
what for canna ye write them, and me b&- 
Bide you ? do you think Vm going to peep 
out o'er your shouther, as the tae Irishman 
did to the tither in the tavern at Cork? Na, 
na, I have nae sik tricks about me ; so ye 
maun een sit down here, whiles I glowr out 
at the window, for there is a bit deevil in the 
eomer of your left ee that wonna let me leave 
you by yourself," 

Edward had already dismissed his servant, 
and he now entreated the Major to follow 
him: ^Will you then have the goodness 
.only to step into the next room ? lou will 
liear there every thing that I am about, and 
yet you will be no restraint upon me." 

Against this request the Major knew not 
very well how to-stand out. He accordii;^- 
ly stepped rinto the room where .EdwarcTs 
breakfast table stood -, and baviog supplied 
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his younc friend with pen, ink, and paper, 
he walked up and down past the door which 
communicated between them, never proceed- 
ing more than two feet, either from its lock 
or its hinges. 

As soon as Major Campbell was gone, Ed- 
ward seated himself at his dressing table, and , 
began two letters, one to his father, and the 
other to Emily. In the first he made a full 
confession of their guilt ; he implored his fa- 
ther's forgiveness in the most touchipg terms, 
beseeching him to protect the partner of his 
crime, and her w retched yffspring; finally, 
he entreated him to offer tip his prayers for 
a soul, which by the time the letter should 
have reached its destination, would be 
before its Judge. In his letter to Emily, 
again, he spoke of his love, and of his mise- 
ry. He told her that he could not bear the 
shame of an exposure ; that life had for him 
no further attractions ; that he was heart- 
broken, and had determined to die. " This," 
continued he, " is upon mature deliberation 
the best course to be pursued by both of us. 
If you survive me, my father, I know, will 
protect you ; but what will you be ? A mark 
for all the shafts of malice, and all^the bit- 
terness of evil tongues. Oh, Emily, die, and 
yfe shall meet again beyond the gravet'^ 
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These being finished, he proceeded to pen 
a note for Major Campbell. He besought 
him to take care of Flora for his sake ; to 
burn all his papers, with the single exception 
of the last letter which he had received ; and 
to bury it in the same grave with himself, to- 
gether with a lock of hair, which was enclos** 
ed in a glass case, and hung suspended by a 
black ribbon round his neck. 

'* Now," cried Edward, unconsciously 
speaking aloud, '' all my worldly business 
is over ; and God have mercy on my soul.** 
A pistol lay in the drawer of the table 
loaded with powder, and the balls which 
fitted it lay beside it. Edward grasped the 
weapon, and was in the act of cramming a 
ball into its barrel, when Campbell, on whose 
ear the sound of hi<^ voice had not fallen in 
vain, burst open the room door, and dashed 
the pistol from his hand. 

" Stanley, are you a fool, or a coward, op 
both ? Have you faced the enemy so often, 
and are you afraid to face a few earthly ills? 
Do you not fear much more to face your 
God when he is angry ?" 

These words were delivered with all the 
energy which such an occasion was calculat 
ed to excite in the manner of the speaker ; 
Edward answered them not. His face was 
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already deadly pale ; his nerves, which had 
been wound up to their utmost pitch, gave 
way all at once, on his purpose being de- 
feated ; he staggered towards the bed, ami 
falling upon it, lay for several seconds, not 
in a fit, but deprived of all power to move or 
to speak. Major Campbell, in the mean 
time, threw the pistol over the window, and 
having allowed the young man several mi- 
nutes, to recover from his lethargy, and to 
collect his scattered powers of mind, he sat 
down by his side, ana thus addressed him* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ABBAITGEME NTS. 

" Stanley, my brave good boy, ye ken 
full well that ever since you joined the regi- 
ment I have been your friend. In aw your 
scrapes and difficulties I hae stood by you, 
and God kens I hae derived as mickle satis- 
faction^ or may be mair, in setting you right 
again, than jrou, ye ungrateful loon, hae lelt 
at being set right by me. Now I canna help 
thinking, that after aw this experience of mj 
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good will towards ye, ye dinna just treat me 
as I deserve to be treated, when ye hide frae 
me a cause of trouble evidently our heavy 
for you to bear your Iain. God's sake man, 
what for do you no speak out ? How do you 
ken but what even here I might befriend 
youP* 

^Oh, Campbell!" replied Edward, now 
melted down in spirit to the softness and pli- 
ability of a child ; ^^ the grief which oppress- 
es me is such as no human means can ever 
alleviate, far less dispel. Why then should 
I distress you by communicating a tale which 
jou will not hear without execrating and 
despising me.'' 

" How ken ye that, my bonny boy ? I am 
mikle mistaen in ye if ever ye can hae done 
a thing that will bring disgrace upon your- 
self or any of your connections ; and were 
the contrary the fact, why we maun try to 
make the best o't, be your mishap what it 
may. Ise warrand now there is a lassie in 
the gait. Oh, thae petticoats ! they play the 
very deevil wi' young heads and smooth 
faces." 

Edward, it has been observed, was soften- 
ed down to the weakness of a child. There 
was in Campbell's manner so much of kindp 
nesi, and real generosity, that coupling it 
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with a recollection of the important service 
he had just received from him, our hero could 
not resist it. He accordingly opened to him 
his whole soul. He concealed from him no- 
thing, and handing him Emily's letter to pe- 
ruse, hid his own face in the bed-clothes tfll 
the perusal should end. 

When he had spelt the letter to its close, 
a task which could not be performed by an 
Highland gentleman of those days in a mo- 
ment, Major Campbell whistled part of a pi- 
broch, and walked up and down the apart- 
ment for some moments without speaking. 
At length he stopped beside Edward, and 
without suffering the tone of his voice to 
change in the smallest degree, except per- 
haps that it assumed somewhat more of en- 
couragement and liveliness than it had be- 
fore, he said : " By my faith, laddy, but this 
is the worst scrape ye hae gotten into yet ; 
but though it be oad, that's nae reason why 
he should na get out o'it. As to blowing 
your own brains out, as ye were thinking o' 
doing just enow, in my opmion that wad only 
mak things war ; for supposing you snugly 
set aside, or as we say, laid on the shelf, 
in the grave, what's to become o' the puir 
lassy ? And then there's your fatner, 
man, and your mither, and your sister, 
for whom ye profess sae mikle regard; do yp 
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really suppose that any thing that could be- 
fall you would gie them half sae tnikle con- 
cern, as your taking awa your ain life ?— 
Dinna suppose it, man ; they love you, nae 
doubt, for your ain sake ; and it wad break 
their very hearts to learn, that ye had done 
such a desperate action. Besides, Stanley, 
mind that there's a God in Heaven, and that 
every other sin which we commit, we may 
live to repent of, but self-murder canna sae 
mikle as be prayed for. A weel then, we'll 
suppose aw blawing out o' brains, and aw 
snecking o' craigs intirely set out o' the ques- 
tion ; — the next thing to be considered is, 
what are ye to do wie your leeving sel? Now 
I canna but opine, that ye hae done the lassy 
sae mikle ill, that every other consideration 
maun hokl but a secondary place, when 
compared wi' her peace and character. It's 
very true that in this country ye canna mar- 
ry, — the mairs the pity for your ain sakes : 
but this is no the only country under the sun* 
Suppose ye were just to get upon half-pay, 
to take shipping for some foreign lana, to 
make her your lawful wife, and to enter, as 
many other brave fellows do every day, into 
the service of some foreign power* 1 sup- 
pose you are no very particular as to the 
power that you serve.** 

15 
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*^ No, no, my good kind friend ; nd in the 
least,'' exclaimed Ekiward, his ejes spark- 
ling with delight, as the Major continued km 
harangue : ^^ If we can only manage to fly as 
you suggest, I will take service under any 
government, should it be that of the Alg^ 
rines themselves, provided 1 can but carry 
Emily with me.'' 

^^ Na, na, youn^ man, no quite so fast as 
that. When I said ony government, 1 meant 
ony government under which a Christian 
man and an honourable soldier might server 
Now, as my notions on the score of church* 
government are no very nice, farther than 
that I wad aye be a protestant at heart, 
though for peace sake I might outwardly 
conform with the whore of Babylon herself, 
I am clear for your ganging wharever the 
best prospect may appear of speedy pro- 
motion. Hae ye ony friends or connections 
at ony o' the courts on the Continent ?" 

" Not one," replied Edward dejectedly* 
^' 1 know not a soul who would so much as 
recommend me to the post of a common 
soldier." 

^^ Weel, dinna let that distress you. There's 
a cousin o' mine, a lad frae the Isle o' Sky, 
a very good sort of a cheel, though he be a 
papist;-— -that man holds the rank of General 
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in the Spanish armies. His name is McDo- 
nald, and as soon as I can find out in what 
pari of Spain he commands, Ise gee ye sik 
letters and recommendations to him, as can- 
not fail o'proving as gude to you as an 
heritable possession. Ye need na glowr, as 
if ye would thank me for this. Do ye sup- 
pose that Ranald McDonald winna be proud 
to serve ony friend o' mine, or ony other of 
my father's bairn's ?" 

But in spite of this exhortation to the con- 
trary, Edward overwhelmed his kind com- 
forter with thanks e^nd blessings. ^' You 
have saved my life, Campbell : nay, you 
have done more ; you have set before me 
the road to happiness ; and to happiness not 
only for mvself, but for one far dearer to 
me than seU." 

Edward now sprang from his bed, and be- 
gan instantly to pack up such articles as he 
imagined he should most stand in need of by 
the way, and in a foreign country. But in 
the midst of these preparations, a thought 
struck him, and he stopped short. ^^ Great 
God!" cried he, ^^ what am I about to do? 
Is she not my niece? Will not our whole 
intercourse be such as neither God nor man 
can approve ? Campbell, 1 must not marry 
her. I will fly with her to Spain, but we 
shall live together as brother and sister.^ 
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** If ye dinna marry her, Ned," was the 
laconic reply, ^ye's get nae help frae me.^ 

" Why not f ' demanded Edward. " Can 
we not five together on the terms I propose; 
and will you refuse your assistance beclsiuse 
I resolve to violate no more the commands 
0{ Heaven ?" 

^^ It's no because you mak that wise and 
godly resolution that I refuse you my assis- 
tance ; but because you made ane just afore't 
which I ken right weel ye canna Keep ; and 
which if ye try to keep it, canna foil to 
bring lasting infamy both on yourself and 
me. Godsake, man, the Inquisition will get 
had o' you when they find your sister 
decking six months after you are settled in 
Spain." 

In spite of his griefs, Edward could not 
help smiling at the very plain and explicit 
manner in which the good Major expressed 
himself; but he added, "You surely would 
not have me marry my niece ?" 

" I certainly wodna recommend to ony 
young man to follow your example; hut, 
situated as you are, 1 think ye canna weel 
help it. Nae doubt it were mikle better 
that the lassie were na just sae near of kin 
to you ; but in the Highlands we think na 
muckle o' these matters ; particularly whan 
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the relationship is only by the mither's side, 
as is the case between you. Besides, though 
I wad be the last man on earth to speak 
lightly o^ sik things, dinna we see cheelds 
rinning awa with their neighbour's wives 
every day, and marrying them the neisht 5 
and isna that a much greater sin in the sight 
o' God, think ye ? Nane o' your romantic 
and Platonic loves wi' me, Neddy; ye 
maun just promise to marry the bit lassy as 
soon as ye set your fit on foreign ground, 
or the deil a step will I stir in your busi- 
ness." 

In all probability Edward was not, from 
the first, very slavishly wedded to his own 
romantic proposal ; though he at least salved 
his conscience by making it. He submit- 
ted, therefore, as was most fitting, his own 
serious judgment to the graver reasoning and 
sounder experience of Major Campbell, and 
finally C0])$ented to make Emily his wife,, 
as soon as proper arrangements could be 
made for the performance of the mirriage 
ceremony in a foreign country. 

These matters being settled, the next thing 
to be done was to fix upon a proper time for 
commencing their operations. Edward was 
dear that the Major and himself should set 
out instantly for Preston ; that they should 
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provide a post-chaise and four, two hours 
after their arrival there, and, spiriting Emily 
into it,^that all three should drive direct for 
Dover. But the Major's cooler head per- 
ceived numberless flaws in this arrange- 
ment. In the first place, their sudden ar- 
rival at Dr. Stanley's house could not. fail 
to inflame to the utmost those suspicions, 
which Emily's letter hinted, in pretty ex- 
plicit terms, had already taken possession of 
the minds of the whole family. These sus- 
picions once roused, however, would not be 
easily laid again ; and thus there was very 
little chance that an opportunity of convey- 
ing the lady to the carriage would occur at 
all, or if it did, her absence would be imme- 
diately observed, and the fugitives pursued 
and overtaken. The scheme, therefore, 
which Major Campbell suggested was this, 
that, in the first place, an hint should be 
given to Emily of what was in agitation, in 
order that she might feign some excuse for 
shiftine her bed, and occupying a room by 
herself; and that she might not be taken 
wholly by surprise, when their plan was 
ripe for execution. Now this he undertook 
to manage by means of his own servant ; a 
fellow whose mother had been his nurse, 
and who, with all the natural cunning and 
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sagacity peculiar to. a low Highlander, was 
in no respect deficient in the attachment to 
his chief, and foster-brother, for which the 
hardy mountaineers and islanders arc re- 
markable. A§ soon as intelligence should 
reach them that Emily was aware of their . 
design, and prepared to aid them, the next 
thing to be done, was to journey to some sea- 
port town, lying out of the common beat of 
travellers to the Continent, and yet within a 
few hours' drive of Preston. If a vessel 
were about to sail from thence, to any port 
in Spain, they must immediately secure pas- 
sages in. her, and remaining in concealment 
t^U withii;! a short time of her weighing 
anchor, th^y should then proceed towards 
the Rectory, and Edward stopping short at 
some ale-house or cabin within a mile's dis- 
tance of the house, Campbell should go on, 
and contrive the time and place for the 
lovers meeting. To facilitate this latter part 
of the plan, again, and to hinder the family 
from wondering when broken in upon at an 
unseasonable hour by a stranger, Edward 
agreed to write a letter to his father, in 
Wnich he pretended to have shot a man in 
a duel, and to be in biding till he could find 
the means of escape to the Continent ; and 
as such a letter could not safely be entrust- 
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ed to the post, no surprise would be excited 
at its being personally delivered by a friend. 
The agitation, likewise, into which it was 
guessed that the news would inevitably 
throw the whole family, must tend greatly to 
remove any obstacles of watchfulness, && 
which might otherwise present themselves m 
the way of the projected elopement ; and the 
coast being thus cleared, Edward and his 
mistress would at least have a fair start, suf- 
ficient to destroy all probability of their being 
overtaken, provided they used proper dili^ 
gence to effect their escape. Such was the 
plan which Major Campbell proposed for. 
the future destiny of his young friend ; a 
plan in which Edward could perceive no 
feeble part, and which promised to con- 
duct him, not only to happiness with Emily, 
but to glory in the ranks of Spanish warT 
fare* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

fUBTHEB FBEPABATIONS. 

The two friends having ended their de- 
liberations, separated, for the purpose of 
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carrying each his projected task into execu« 
tion. The part assigned to Edward, though 
apparently very little laborious, was, never- 
theless, one which he would have given 
worlds to avoid acting ; namely, the inditing 
of a wilful and deliberate falsehood, invent- 
ed for the very purpose of deceiving his fa- 
ther, and in an eminent degree calculated to 
five him pain. The part assumed by the 
lajor, again, was one of greater bustle and 
action. Honest Dougald was forthwith dis- 
patched with a letter to Emily from her 
lover* This he was charged to deliver with 
his own hands, and so to manage matters 
that its delivery should be observed by no 
human being besides. Nor could a fitter 
agent have been selected to proceed upon 
such a business. Dougald was wafy,4ipne8t, 
and close as the grave. He was ready, to 
execute all his master^s commands without 
ence stopping to enquire into their legality ; 
for there is no sin, not even murder itself, 
so heinous in the eyes of a Highlander, as a 
breach of. faith towards his natural leader or 
chief. 

But it was not alone on account of his 
fidelity, that Dougald possessed qualifica- 
tions which, in a peculiar manner, fitted 
him for his present employment. Dougald 
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was well acquainted with that part of the 
coQDtrY in which Mr. Gordon, Emily'kia' 
ther. Lad taken up his abode. He lud 
even seen Mr. and Mrs. Gordon themselyei, 
and hence the task of pretending that he 
had come up from Inverness-shire with a 
drove of black cattle, and just called in to 
aee how the young lady was, that he in%ht 
carry back word to the laird, at his return, 
was to him one of the most perfect ease and 
even safety. 

Away ^ent Dougald, therefore, upon Us 
mission, in full confidence of arranging mal* 
ters to his master's satisfaction ; whilst his 
master himself was in the mean time busied 
in making other arrangements, necessary to 
Edward's comfort. After the labour of a 
whole day, he contrived to pen an epistle, 
addressed to ^^ His Excellence Sir Colan 
Cambel, Barnat, at the II of Skee, into 
his owne handes, theas." As the Major's 
letter was rather a curiosity of its kind, the 
reader may perhaps be pleased with the 

})erusal of a true copy, given to young Stan* 
ey by his Scottish friend, and found amongst 
the papers of the former after his dembe» 
It ran thus : 

" Much respecket and dear father, 
^^This cums to informe you that I am 
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4nuckel aboot my ordinar, in good health and 
spirits, praised be God* 1 hope that yoa and 
Elspith, and Rorv, and Duncan, and Colin^ 
£cc. &c. (here follows a list of nineteen male 
and female names, being those of ihb Baro- 
net^s children. Of this number two only 
were legitimate ; 1)ut they all lived together 
in the most perfect harmony,) are weel also. 
^ It^s a long while sinsyne I hae gotten ony 
word o' our right trusty and honorble cussia 
Ranald Macdonald, and am inkling that may« 
hap ye may hae heard o' him or frae him 
yourseh Now, suld the case be sae, I wad 
thank ye to send me his dirrecshon, because 
a friend o' mine that's thinking o' crossing 
the watter, wad carry a bit not frae me, and 
bring back one frae him. Be sure to write 
as soon as this comes to hand, to 

^* Your loving and dutiful sun, 

^^ Donald Cambel*^ 

The above letter being carefully sealed, 
and handed over to the care of the post, the 
Major next proceeded to secure a year's 
leave of absence for Edward, under pretence 
of his desiring to travel for the improvement 
of his education. As the present was a pe^ 
riod of profound peace, his application was 
not refused, and furthermore a train was laid 
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for the removal of Stanley upon half-pay } 
an exchange for which Campbell, with all 
the prudence' generally attributed to his 
countrymen, took care that the other con- 
tracting party should pay a good douceur, as 
Edward afterwards found. by referring to his 
agent^s accounts. Thus every thing which 
could be done towards settling the affairs of 
the fugitive, was effected, and the two friends 
now only waited the re-appearance of Dou- 
gald to carry the main part of their plan into 
execution* As to the epistle to Sir Colin, as 
it must take at least three weeks of reaching 
its destination, it would be madness to wait 
the return of an answer, which could not be 
expected much sooner than six weeks or two 
months hence. It was accordingly resolved, 
that to whatever town in Spain the vessel ia 
which Edward took his passage was bound, 
there or thereabouts he should remain till he 
heard from his friend the Major, who would 
not only forward letters of introduction to 
General Macdonald, but would also act as 
Edward^s agent in the remittance of his par, 
or any other sums of money which might 
be due to him from any other quarter* 

The town where Edward's regiment was 
quartered being distant from Preston no far- 
ther than a journey of four and twenty hours, 
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only three days elapsed without any tidings 
being received from Dougald, At the end 
of that period he made his appearance in 
person, having fully executed ^he commis- 
sion which had been entrusted tobim; and 
brought with him an answer to the letter in 
charge of which he had set out. Nq diffi- 
culty, it appeared, had presented itself in the 
way of his obtaining an interview with the 
young lady. At first, indeed, he had almost 
got himself into a scrape by enlarging to Dr. 
Stanley's servants upon the "bonny blue 
een, and linty tap of his young mistress," 
for Dougald took it upon him to personate, not 
only a native of the lands of Glenfiddy, but 
the confidential herdsman of the laird him- 
self. But partly through the unintelligibility 
of his dialect, and partly through the stupid 
ignorance of those to whom he addressed 
himself, who rather wondered at the change 
of colour in Miss Emily'sjeyes and haii:, than 
doubted the affectionate peroration of Dou- 

Sld, the latter contrivedto escape detection, 
ragh, to use his own\ words, " he ne'er got 
sik a fright in aw his days, as when he was 
brought before a le^dy wi' locks like the 
craw, and een like ony slaes with black-^ 
iiess.' 

Emily's letter contamed but three lines, 
16 
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and these evidently written in extreme agita- 
tion. It spoke of the terror and anxiety of 
the writer, it hinted at the probable conse- 
quence of their flight upon Dr. and Mrs, 
Stanley ; — ^but it ended by assuring Edward 
that she would punctually attend to his di- 
rections, and would follow him in weal or 
woe over the world. 

So far all things went on well ; and now 
there remained only the packing of trunks, 
and the selection of apparel to be gone 
through. In the latter Edward was particu- 
larly careful. He put up just sufficient to 
make him comfortable by the way, and for 
some time after his arrival in a foreign coun- 
try, without encumbering himself with such 
a quantity as might impede his progress, or 
distract his attention. Among other neces- 
saries a case of excellent pistols, and a well- 
tempered sabre were not forgotten; for it 
was by means of these that he was now to 
make bis way in the world. At the sugges- 
tion of the Major he likewise provided him- 
self with a fowling-piece. 

" Ther's plenty o' game 1 oonderstand," ob- 
served Campbell, " in the mountains o' Spain. 
I dinna ken whether ye'U find any black 
cock or muir-hens ; but o' hares and patricks 
my coosin sent us word that there is fecks. 
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And ye ken shooting is a braw sport for a sol- 
dier." 

Every preparation being now made, the 
friends were already on tnei^ way to the 
coach-office, when Campbell slily enquired 
of his companion, whether or not he had pro- 
vided himself with money. Edward looked 
perfectly aghast when the question was put. 
Except a couple of gold, and some half-dozen 
silver pieces, his purse contained absolutely 
nothing ; and it had never once occurred to 
him, that without a greater supply than this 
all other preparations must be abortive. But 
the Major only smiled at the tone and look of 
horror with which he declared that he bad 
totally over-looked this necessary precau- 
tion. 

*' I was just thinking sae," observed the 
veteran. "You haiinim scarum English 
chields think nae mair aboot siller nor ye do 
aboot the dirt under your feet; and yet 
what the deevel can we do without it? It's 
Siller, man, that gars the pleugh move, and 
the ship sail, and the battle rage ; its siller 
that does a' thing in this laigh world o' ours; 
and though \ve may talk slightingly o' filthy 
pelf, as your poor deevils ca' it that hae nane 
oU themsels, as lang as we are so situated as 
00 to stand in need o't, my certie, we canna 
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Steer three steps frae oar ain door cheek, 
witboat finding that we canna do without it« 
Now, were na ye a daft like chap, to thmkof 
running awa' to Spain, and carrying a bonny 
lassie wi' ye, and naetbing in your pouch 
binna twa goold pieces, and sax siller anes ? — 
Twa goold pieces, and sax siller anes P re- 
peated he, laughing heartily at the idea of 
starting in life with such a portion ; ^ and upon 
this grand suiA ye was to leeve in a strange 
place, may-be for three months, till you sum 
near frae me. How many servants and 
horses did you propose to keep na P 

Edward, though a good deal vexed and ir- 
ritated at what he considered the ill-timed 
raillery of his friend, could not help iofning 
in the obstreperous cachinnation which the 
last idea extorted from the Major* They 
stopped for some minutes quite unable to 
proceed, or to do any thing except laugh ; till 
the Major, wiping away with the back of his. 
huge brown hand the tears which chased 
each other down his cheeks, at length ob- 
served, 

" God's-sake man, dinna gar a body laugh 
sae ; or I'll be as wake as water. But we'll 
no lat ye begin house-keepin on sic a sma' 
sum as that, neither. See, here's a bag, no 
very bonny on the outside, I'se allow" — pull- 
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ing at the same time a greasy leathern wal- 
let from the capacious pocket of his breeches 
— " here's a bag, or purse, ca't just what ye 
like, and ye're vera heartily welcome' baith 
to it and its contents. It's no just sae weel 
stockit as 1 could wish, but wi' economy, a 
hundred guineas may keep poverty awa' 
frae your door, till you can get mair. But 
mind ye maun be saving ; ye manna be 
flinging about your goold and siller to ilka 
dirty loon that does ye a bit kindness. Just 
mak a boo, and say, ' thank ye freend,' and 
that will sair your purpose as weel if ye had 
gi'en him halfa-crown. Mind you're going 
to begin life, as it were ; and ye'll never get 
on ava, if ye dinna glowr at baith sides o' a 
skeeling." 

Edward took the bag which was so gene- 
rously offered, with numberless thanks ; but 
insisted upon being considered as Campbell's 
debtor for the loan of its contents. " You 
can deduct this sum out of my pay, Camp- 
bell ; or if you get as much for the exchange, 
you may put it m your own pocket at once." 

"We'll speak mair aboot that another 
time ; and at all events, whan ye're a rich 
Spanish Grandee, I'se come upon you for 
the amount. In the mean time let us make 

J6* 
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* 

haste, for I see the copich is just ready to 
start." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

V 

I 

A JOUBHSlr. 

THE'poipt towards which the CQurse of (be 
two friends was directed, was a sea-port town 
of no great magnitude, distant from Preston 
about five anS thirty miles. The sole com- 
panions of their journey were Dougald and 
Flora. The former was destined to act as 
postilion as soon as his services in that ca- 
pacity should be required, and the latter was 
an encumbrance, with which the Major 
would have very readily dispensed. But 
Edward was obstinate in his determination 
of carrying her along with him, and would 
not be gainsayed. " Weel weel, friend, tak 
your ain way," observed Campbell. '^ But 
I suld hae thought that a breeding wife would 
hae been care enough for ony man in a 
strange land, without fashing his thumb 
aboot a bit spaniel bitcht But young heads 
are aye wilfu'." 
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It was near midnight when the vehicle in 
which they travelled arrived at Sea-side, con-* 
sequently no enquiries could be made re- 
specting the shipping in the harbour before 
tne morrow. The friends accordingly fixed 
themselves in a little inn, close upon the 
beach ; where they were provided with a 
good substantial supper, and clean whole? 
some beds, at a wonderfully reasonable rate, 
according to the Major's calculations ; and as 
soon as daylight appeared, which, as it was 
now the month of November, took place at 
no very uncouth hour in the morning, Ed*? 
ward and his trusty Scot were stirring, and 
busied in their enquiries along the pier. 
The result of these enquuries was, that^ the 
harbour contained but one vessel bound for 
Spain. This was a dirty little brig, pos- 
sessing the most wretched accommodation 
for passengers, and the port to which she 
was bound was uq other than the far-famed 
Fontarabia ; an old town lying upon the 
inouth of the Bidasoa, and at the very ex- 
tremity of the whole kingdom of Spain^ 
Necessity, however, has no law. There 
was not a harbour along the wt^dle coast 
from which the fugitives could so readily 
sail, without attracting notice, as that of 
ISe^-side ; and the Major beiAg entirely igna 
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rgint in what part of the Spanish dominions- 
General Macdonald might chanc6 to have 
fixed himself, the inconvenience attending 
a temporary sojourn at Fontarabia might 
prove much less than its distance from 
Madrid appeared to threaten. Besides, the 
little brig was to sail in three tides at the 
very latest, artd the idea of quitting England 
immediately would have over-balanced, at 
that time, in the mind of Edward, much 
more serious drawbacks. than the thought of 
landing upon the borders of France pre- 
sented. 

Without any delay, therefore, passages 
were secured for two persons ; for Edward, 
who assumed the name of Gordon ; and for 
Emily, who was to pass for his wife. Such 
sea-stores as could be purchased on the spur 
of the moment, were immediately laid in, 
and at ten o'clock the (riends were ready to 
start in a post-chaise for Preston. This 
journey they performed at their leisure, 
taking care to arrive at a small hamlet about 
a mile and a half from the rectory soon after 
nightfall ; and as Dougald was their driver, 
they alighted at a paltry ale-house, without 
running any other risk of discovery, than 
such as might arise from Edward's features 
being familiar to the lajidlady. To obviate 
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this danger, however, as far as by artificial 
means it could be obviated, Eklwaitl had pro* 
vided himself with a wig of a different colour 
from his own hair \ he wore a gre^ patch 
over one eye, and had stuck over his upp<Sr 
lip a pair of false mustachios. By ttiese 
means his appearance- was so far disguised, 
that by a passing observer he could not very 
easily be recognized ; and he took care, by 
keeping entirely confined to the little par- 
lour into which they were shewis to hinder 
his host or hostess from obtaining more than 
a niomentary peep of his countenance. 
The letter which Edward had already 

Cnned was now delivered to Major Camp> 
H, and whilst Dougald looked to the horses, 
and had them fed and cared for as well as 
circumstances would permit, the ^ajor set 
out on. his journey to the rectory. It was a 
night of storm^and tempest. The rain came 
down in torrents, and loud blasts of wind 
shook the casements of the old room, in 
which £dward was jeft alone, to indulge in 
his own painful reflections. He listened to 
the tread of his friend, as letting the door 
bang from his hand he walked quickly past 
the window, and when the sound of his foot- 
steps was lost in the roaring of the blast, all 
hope seemed to depart from the listener's 
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bosom* Hitherto, not an instant had been 
allowed for calm or dispassionate delibera- 
tion, as to the nature and probable results 
of the step which he was about to take. He 
had jumped at the proposal of eloping with 
Emily, as soon as it was made to him ; his 
attention had been contifiually occupied from 
that moment to the present, in forming plans, 
or making preparations for flight, and he had 
found neither leisure, nor indeed inclination 
to consider how far the plan was practica- 
ble, or how its accomplishment, supposing it 
to be accomplished, was likely to afifect either 
the parties themselves, or their nearest rela- 
tions. Of his own fate Edward was perfect- 
ly reckless. He felt quite assured, that 
happen what would, peace and contentment 
could visit his withered heart no more. But 
the thoughts of what might befall others now 
came upon him in the most frightful forms 5 
and he almost wished that the whole enter- 
prise might fail, and that the escape of him- 
self and Emily from the land of their fathers 
might be prevented. 

But this wish, if formed at all, continued 
not long to keep its place in his imagination. 
The image of Emily, disgraced, and cast off 
by all her connections ; an object of horror 
to those who once loved her, and of scorn to 
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those who once respected her; driven to 
despair, and rushing either to self-destruc- 
tion, or-— O heavens ! — he dared not dwell 
upon the still more horrible alternative. No 
no ; let come what will, he was resolved to 
unite his destiny with hers. His parents, 
though the first shock of a discovery mighty 
and surely would deeply affect them, must 
recover from the blow in the course of time. 
They would either banish all thoughts of 
him from their minds, as one un^^orthy of 
their affections, or — and he dwelt with fond 
partiality on the idea, — or, they would come 
in time to forgive his offence, and would wel- 
come back to their hearts and affections, one, 
vrho by bis renown in arms and high rank 
shed lustrb upon his name, and overwhelmed 
in its blaze ail memory of the errors of his 
youth. 

Such were the agitating reflections in which 
Edward passed the moments that intervened 
between the departure of Campbell and his 
return. But as that return was deferred for 
a longer time than he expected, his patience 
began to exhaust itself, and the most dread- 
ful apprehensions entirely occupied his mind. 
He rose from the great arm-chair into which 
he bad thrown himself, and paced the room 
with an agitated step. He stole softly to the 
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Stable, to enquire of Dougald if the horses 
were fed, and all things preparer) for flight* 
Then he put his head out at the front door, 
and strained his eyes to penetrate the gloom ; 
but there was ho form visible throughout it* 
He listened for the sound of advancing step : 
— it ^ruck upon his ear, and he watched 
its progress with breathless anxiety* But 
the traveller, be he who he might, came not 
towards the little inn, but turning down a 
lane to the left, the sound of his footsteps 
were soon heard no more* 

Edward now reentered his little parlour* 
The fire blazed brightly, and the flame of 
an old-fashioned lamp cast a cheerful li^t 
through the room. > He took up a torn vo^ 
lume of old Scottish ballads, and opened it* 
How it came there, he neither knew nor 
thought of enquiring, but where the leaves 
pairted his eyes involuntarily fell, and took 
in the three following stanzas : — 

<< Come down from your bower, then, bonny lady^ 

Come into these arms o' mine ; 
And we wiU flee to a far distant land, 

Wbar the sun does ever shine.'' 

'< The lady has come frae her bower sae higb^ 

Her own true knight to meet ; 
And he has kissed her bonny red lipv. 

And oh,,that kiss was sweet. 
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« And he has set her on his own good steed^ 
And awa' to the south they did flee ; 
But lang ere they crossed the Scottish border^ 
An ice-cald corpse was she." 

Edward shut the book as soon as he had 
read these verses, and the chill of supersti- 
tious terror crept through his blood. How 
came such a passage to turn up to him ? — 
how came such a book in a little paltry ale- 
house, where the most wretched ballads were 
much more likely to be expected ? Surely it 
portended an evil conclusion to his rash de- 
sign. He rose once more from his. seat and 
looked out. The wind still howled, but the 
rain had in a great measure ceased. Large 
fleeces of dark clouds floated across the face 
of the full moon, which ever and anon sent 
out a bright watery ray, which had hardly 
shone when it was again eclipsed. He gazed 
at the sky with a mind absolutely childish 
with dread ; he saw in its troubled appear- 
ances indices of an ofiended God, and his 
heart sank within him. At this instant a 
quick step was hei^rd plashing through the 
pools which the rain had left upon the road 
side ; it advanced in the direction of the ale- 
house ; presently a figure, wrapped up in a 
cloak, could be discovered ; it hurried to the 

17 
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door, and in a few minutes more Major Camp- 
bell stood before him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A FLIGHT. 

^^ All goes well," said the Maior, in an au- 
dible whisper, in reply to the look with which 
Edward enquired into the result of his jour- 
ney. '^ It has been a melancholy business, 
but your part of it is settled ; you are to 
meet her at midnight, at the garden gate 
which leads into the church-yard." 

" Did you deliver the letter to my father ?' 
asked Edward, breathless with agitation. 

^^ I did, I was obliged to do it ; I strove as 
far as I was able to avoid it, but it would 
not do." 

" And how did he beai; it ?" 

" Why, bad enough, poor man, bad enough ; 
but there is no use in dwelling upon that. 
Stanley, I never did a friendly action before 
which caused me so much pain ; I thought I 
could have almost betrayed your secret, 
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when I saw the good man so completely cast 
down." 

" Did my mother or sister read the letter ?" 

"No; your father, as soon as he had pe- 
rused it, rose and left the room. His coun- 
tenance had, however, revealed that the let'- 
ter contained evil tidings ; so your mother 
and sister, who knew that I had come from 
you, hurried after him. I seized that op- 
portunity of stating to Emily, whom I could 
not mistake, how matters stood ; and I learn* 
ed from her that all her preparations were 
complete, and that she now only waited for 
you/' 

" Well, but you said my father was casi 
down. Did you see him again, then ?" 

" Yes, he sent for me to his own room, 
and asked a thousand questions respecting 
the circumstances of the duel. Your letter 
had proposed that he should publish an ac- 
count of your death in the newspaper, as a 
probable means of facilitating your escape^ 
and he instantly drew up a notice to that ef<^ 
feet. This he intrusted to me, weeping all 
the while like a child, and he moreover put 
this purse of twenty pieces into my hand,, to 
give to you, if I was acquainted with your 
place of concealment. PU tell you what> 
young man, I have told more lies this nii^ 
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for your sake, than I ever told in the course 
of my past, or hope to tell in the course of 
my future life. But come, cheer up, andlet 
us lay in some provision against the journey.^ 

This last advice Edward could by no means 
follow. It was now ten o'clock, and in two 
hours a step would be taken, the consequen- 
ces of which must at all events be temporary 
misery to his parents and sister ; whilst its 
more remote effects, both upon them and 
himself, were buried in the mists of obscuri- 
ty. But he had gone too far to recede ; and 
besides, in two short hours, Emily would be 
his own. Oh, how tardily these hours roll- 
ed on ! He looked at his watch about twenty 
times during each of them, and at length, 
when its hands pointed exactly to half-past 
eleven, he set out towards the place of meet- 
ing. In the meanwhile, Dougald was order- 
ed to have the carriage in readiness, with 
the horses' heads turned towards Sea-side ; 
and the Major, having seen the bill dis- 
charged, and other arrangements complete, 
took his station half way between the recto- 
ry and the hamlet. 

Edward walked forward with the step of a 
man who is about to perpetrate a deed, 
which he desires to accomplish, though per- 
fectly aware all the while, that its accom- 
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plishment will bring ruin u{)on himself, and 
all who are dear to him. Not a sign or sound 
of wakefulness prevailed throughout the lit- 
tle town of Preston, as he hurried along its 
streets. He took a lane which led down to 
the church-yard, some space to the left of 
the rectory, and passing through the gate 
which ^pens upon a gravel path conduct- 
ing to the south door, he turned short 
round, and was quickly at his post. He 
had reached the wicket through which be 
and his relations had so often issued, when 
in the days of his youth, they went in a 
body "into the temple, with the voice of 
joy and gladness, among such as kept holi- 
day •'' Just then the old church tower told 
a quarter from twelve, and a moon-beam * 
darting at the instant through a crevice 
in the clouds, fell upon a marble monument, 
near which he was standing. The light was 
so strong, that he could with ease decipher 
the inscription. I# was simply this : " Sa« 
cred to the memory of Sarah Franklin, who 
was removed from this world to a better, on 
the twelfth of July, 17 — , aged nineteen." 
O God! what were then his thoughts? — 
They cannot be painted, they were such as 
even he who felt them could have no Ian- 

17* 
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age to describe. — How then can they be 
lelineated by another ? 

The wind, which had hitherto been bois- 
terous, and which^ sounded fearfully as it 
swept over the^it&ered hemlocks, and roared 
in the branches of the aged yews, now be- 
gan to moderate ; and the clouds which its 
violence had continually dispersed,.b^|(lui once 
more to collect in one huge black mass over 
the whole face of the sky. Large drops of rain 
splashed against the surfaces of the tomb- 
stones, mixed occasionally with particles of 
hail, which struck so forcibly uppn his hat, 
as almost to startle him. In the midst of 
this commencing shower, the bell of the 
steeple told twelve ; and the sound went to 
his heart, as it was echoed back, toll after 
toll, bjr the neighbouring wood, and died 
away in melancholy solemnity, over the 
slumbering village. The sound had scarce- 
ly ceased, when Edward could distinctly 
hear the sash of a window thrown cautiously 
up. He thought, also, that he distinguished 
a female form leaning upon the ledge, and, 
as it were, listening whether she could catch 
any noise of a living creature near. " Hist !" 
cried Edward in a low whisper. There was 
still a little waving of the old yew-trees, so 
the signal could not be heard. ^^Hist!" 
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cried he again, somewhat more loudly ; the 
ejaculation was instantly answered, and the 
window being closed as gently as it had been 
lifted, for a few moments all was still. 

During this dreadful pause, Edward's 
heart beat so violently, as almost to produce 
suffocation. Its sound was like that of a 
large time-keeper on board of ship, equally 
loud, and equally rapid. But his attention 
was speedily attracted by the noise of bolts 
cautiously undrawn, and a key turning softly 
in its socket. Presently he could distinguish 
the lifting of a latch ; then came another 
dead silence of a moment ; next a licht but 
quick step was heard upon the gravel walk, 
and in two seconds after Emily was in his 
arms. She carried in her hand a small 
trunk, filled with such wearing apparel as 
she found it practicable to remove, and all 
the little jewels and trinkets of which she 
was possessed ; but such was the agitation of 
her nerves, that she had scarcely experienc- 
ed the warm embrace of her lover, when it 
fell upon the ground, and produced conside- 
rable noise. At the same instant a gust of 
wind took the wicket-gate, which in her 
haste she had left open, and slammed it too 
with a sound which ran^ through the whole 
church-yard* ^^ Oh Emily l^ exclaimed Ed* 
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ward, in a whisper, ^' command yourself, I 
beseech you, or we are for ever lost. Now 
is the time to fly. A carriage waits hard by, 
to convey us to a place of safety. Give me 
your trunk, and support yourself upon my 
arm.'' 

But Emily was too much agitated to move. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that he could 
preserve her from fainting ; and she clung 
round his neck, with a grasp so vigorous, 
that he found it quite impossible either to 
alter his own position, or to shake it off. 
Just then a window was thrown hastily open 
in the rectory. Terrified beyond measure, 
the guilty pair stooped down behind the wall 
which separated the garden from the church- 
yard, and having waited till they heard the 
sash again let down, and the shutter closed, 
they lifted the fallen trunk, and hurried 
through among the tombs. The darkness 
was, however, so great, that though they 
were both intimately acquainted with every 
foot of ground on which they trode, it was 
not without considerable trouble, and various 
stumbles over the elevated graves, that they 
contrived at length to reach the gate by which 
Eldward had entered. This being attained, 
the rest of their progress was easy. They 
passed along the town with the speed of 
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lightning, unnoticed by any of its slumbering 
inhabitants, and being met at the place ap- 
pointed by Major Campbell, they were in- 
stantly handed into the carriage. 

" Don't you go with us, Campbell f asked 
Edward, as the Major closed the door upon 
him and Emily. 

"No," replied Campbell; "I must wait 
and see how the thing is taken ; and I must 
set the pursuers, if they follow, on a wrong 
scent. Farewell, and God bless you !" 

" God bless you, thou best of friends !" 

Dougald was already mounted, he cracked 
his whip, and the horses set off under its im 
fluence, at a full gallop. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EHIGBATION. 

The journey from Preston to Sea-side was 
performed by Edward and Emily in pro* 
found silence. She lay, during the whole 
time, upon his bosom, in a state of feeling 
which defied all utterance ; whilst his thoughts 
ran wild so completely, that he had neither 
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the power nor inclination to speak a word. 
Dougald, however, seemed in no resp^t to 
be put out of his usual routine. He plied 
his whip ever and anon, as its application 
appeared to be wanting ; and in little more 
than five hours brought them in perfect safe- 
ty to the pier. There they found that their 
sea-store, and every part of Edward's bag- 
gage were already embarked. Nothing there- 
fore remained to be done, except to take 
possession of the cabin allotted for them; 
and this being effected the vessel soon began 
to lift her anchor, and in a very short time 
the shores of England were fast receding 
from their view. 

It was now, when the listless sameness of 
a sea-voyage gave an opportunity for their 
thoughts more freeljj^to exercise themselves, 
that Edward and Sinily began to contem- 
plate, with something like dismay, the rash 
step which they had taken. Into the events 
of futurity they hardly dared to pry : all be- 
fore them was dark, vague, and unsatisfacto- 
ry ; the only certainty, indeed, upon which 
they could reckon, being the acquirement of 
names, which no honourable or virtuous per- 
son would ever mention without horror. Of 
the fate of their relatives, too, they trembled 
to think. Edward knew full well, that upon 
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him all the hopes of the most affectionate 
parents rested, for comfort and support in 
their declining years; and he could not con- 
template without trembling, the probable ef- 
fect of his discovered worthlessness upon 
them. As to Emily, she thought not only of 
her friends at the rectory, but of the green 
vales and heathy mountains of Invemes- 
shire ; of the kind hearts which she had left 
there, and which were so soon to be pierced 
through, by the announcement of her shame- 
ful flight ; till the unbidden tears rose thick 
and fast to her eyes, and chased each other 
so rapidly down her cheeks, as to leave be- 
hind them traces like the channel of some 
winter torrent, which the heat of summer 
has dried up. But it was chiefly when by 
any chance they were parted from eacn 
other, that these distressing thoughts over- 
powered them. Their love for each other 
was still as wild and warm as ever. Had it 
been put in their power to undo any part of 
their past conduct, there is little likelihood 
that they would have availed themselves of 
that power; and therefore they no sooner 
met again, or caught the glance of each other^s 
speaking eyes, than, all ideas were forgotten 
beyond the delight of knowing that they 
were inseparably united. 
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The voyaee was, on the whole, as favoura- 
ble, and as little productive of events, as a 
voyage from England to the Spanish coast, 
in the month of November, could be expect- 
ed to be. The weather was, of course, varia- 
ble ; sometimes fine, and sometimes the con- 
trary ; but no accident befell either them or 
the ship ; and they crossed the Bay of Bis- 
cay with as trifling an attack of sea-sickness 
as any persons unaccustomed to the motion 
of a vessel in that stormy gulf, may fairly 
hope to experience. At length the bold out- 
line of the Pyrenean mountains began to be 
discernible from the deck, and as they gra- 
dually neared the land, presented a spectacle 
upon which the eyes of the lovers were not 
likely soon to weary in resting. Hill upon 
hill they rose in all the hoary grandeur of 
winter; their summits were covered with 
eternal snow, and hanging masses of ice leant 
over the faces of various precipices, serving 
as the fountains to numberless foaming cata- 
racts, which dashed themselves from the 
rocks, and poured down into the valleys. 

At the base of these mountains, where they 
end somewhat abruptly, towards the sea, 
stands the town of Irun ; and about two miles 
to the north of it is built that of Fontarabia. 
This latter was once a place of considerable 
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note* It is begirt with strong walls, which 
on one occasFon ^were blown up in haste by 
a French garrison, when it was compelled to 
evacuate the place ; and the ramparts having 
never been repaired, the town, even now, 
presents the aspect of a place in ruins, or a 
cttv which has lately been visited with the 
calamities of war. The trade of Fontar^bkt 
waA probably never great ; in latter times it 
hal much fallen away, and now when Ed* 
ward and Emily entered the Bidassoa, at 
the mouth of which the city stands, they 
found there only one ^r two small brigs, and 
a 'few barks which resembled fishing-vessels 
much more than even coasting traders* 

Their ship having been moored to a sort 
of i^ier, or rather a wooden weir, which runs 
out into the river, the captain, who was a 
Spaniard, and had been remarkably atten- 
tive to bis passengers during the whole of 
this voyage, kindly agreed to conduct them 
to the best casada in the place, and to assist 
them in looking out for such lodgings as they 
informed him they should require to occupy 
for a space of time not probably exceeding 
three months. He likewise undertook to 
8i^>ply them with trust-worthy servants, and 
was, m short, as friendly towards them as 
the state of their circumstances would allow. 
18 
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Hast thou ever beheld the interior of a 
Spanish casada, or inn, good reader? If 
not, it were vain for me to attempt giving 
thee an idea of its total want of all comfort. 
The only room in the house in which a fire 
can be lighted, is the lumbre, or kitchen ; a 
laige ill-rarpished sort'of hall, with a chim- 
ney sufficiently capacious to permit the as- 
sembling of twenty people round the dogs, 
on which billets of burning wood ^re laid 
for the combined purpose of cooking provi- 
sions and warming the guests. This cozy 
spot is, for the most part, taken full posses- 
sion ^f by muleteers, carriers, and other tra- 
vellers of that description ; so that if the feet 
ings of the wanderer be too nice to put up 
with the strong garlic flavour, and coarse 
manners of these recumbents, he must suffer 
the punishment due to over-refinement, by 
shivering in a bedchamber by himself. But 
the furniture placed in these latter apart- 
ments is still less to the mind of an English- 
man than that of the lumbre ; filthy blankets 
are heaped upon a mattress, such as I abstain 
from describing; broken chairs, or stools, 
are disposed at intervals round the walls. 
But for thy life beware how thou liftest any 
part of the drapery, either of ^ thy dressing- 
table, or thy bed, otherwise thy garments 
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^jvill be peopled in an instant with active 
colonists whom thou wilt find it no easy busi- 
ness ever after to dislodge. 

Such at least was the sort of house of call 
into which Edward and Emily were iTshered ; 
leind. to say the truth, it was the best in Font- 
arabia. But their situation was not such as 
to keep alive, far less to create an excessive 
fastidiousness. They could not, indeed, sub- 
mit to associate with the company in the 
kitphen ; a chamber was therefore allotted 
to them up stairs ; and as the captain repre^ 
sented his friend to be a rich English lord, 
who knew not how to spend his money suffi- 
ciently fast, a pan of charcoal was laid for 
their use in the middle of the floor, and such 
viands as the house could furnish were pre- 
sently brought before them. 

The effect of a change in the manners and 
appearance of the people, so complete as that 
which cannot help striking all persons who 
embark at an English port, and disembark 
in a Spanish one, was, on the present occa- 
sion, very favourable to the spirits of the 
wanderers. Every thing was new, and there- 
fore interesting ; the filth, and other Incon- 
veniences of their abode, were not indeed 
quite so agreeable ; but Edward and Emily 
had set out with the determination of ditre^ 
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rding all mere bodily anno jances, and they 
id not therefore permit those with which 
they were now beset to add to the weight of 
ihe* much greater cares against which they 
were doomed to struggle* Nay, it may even 
be questioned whether these said annoyan- 
ces were not, on the whole, of use to tbeto, 
by placing slighter grievances immediately 
before their eyes, and compelling them, at 
least for the time, to forget the greater* 

But the trifling inconveniences of a Spa* 
nish hostelry they were not^destined long to 
endure* By aid of their friendly captain, a 
neat cottage in the outskirts of the town was 
hired for tne space of three months* It was 
furnished in a plain, but not inelegant style, 
surrounded by a pretty garden, and com- 
manded a glorious prospect of the mountains 
on one hand, and of the sea on the other* Its 
walls were covered with vine-branches ; its 
grass-plot adorned with myrtle and other 
odoriferous shrubs* In short, it was exactly 
such a residence as both Edward and Emily 
would have chlosen, had they been free to 
select an abode in which to pass the season 
of promised comfort and domestic quiet* 
Two servants were soon procured, a male 
and a femafo ; and in the short space of two 
days from the hour of their landing in Spain, 
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the lovers found themselves settled in a snug 
unassuming cabin of their own, with every 
possil)l0 comfort around them, and a sum of 
one hundred guineas still undiminished it> 
jheir exchecjucf. 



C5HAPTER XXII, 

DOMESTIC SCENES. ' 

For the first six weeks of their abode in 
their new residisnce, Edward and Emily may 
be said to have tasted of, at least, compara- 
tive happiness. It is true, that fearful sur-r 
raises as to the condition of those whom they 
had left behind obtruded theriiselves but too 
frequently upon their waking thoughts ; and 
that Qf their dreams, by far the greater pror 
portion presented only objects pf terror, and- 
pictures of misery, fiut the dreams depart- 
ed with the return of daylight, and uneasy 
i^^aking thoughts were dismissed as soon as 
possible; so that, on the whole, the time 

1 passed cheerfully a^sty) for they were per- 
iectly contented with each other. As the 
ppruig advanced, which in the milder climate 

J9* 
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of Spain begins to take place at a much ear- 
lier period than in England, Edward devoted 
mucn of his time to the cultivation of his ear* 
den ; whilst Emily would sit beside him 
working with her needle, and preparing 
dresses for the unfortunate fruit of their illi- 
cit love, which promised, befor^ long, to make' 
new demands upon their care. On other 
occasions Edward would take his gun, and 
walking forth among the mountains, attended 
by his faithful Flora, seldom failed of return- 
ing with a game-bag well stored with spoil ; 
b^ which means his mind was at once occu- 

f)ied and amused, and their larder kept to- 
erably well supplied at a moderate expense. 
As time rolled on, however, Edward could 
not deny to himself, that his mind became 
every day less and less easy. Seven, eight, 
ten, and now twelve weeks were gone, and 
yet no tidings had reached him from Major 
Campbell ; whose silence alarmed him, not 
only because it bid fair to wither the bright 
prospects with which he had set out on his 
migration, but because its continuance, if it 
should continue much longer, could not fail 
of subjecting him to very serious pecuniary 
inconvenience. Edward had never been an 
economist, he had never known what it was 
actually to stand in need of money, and 
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hence he kne\¥ not its value ; the consequence 
of which was, that he threw away small sums 
with the greatest indiiierence, without once 
reflecting, that now his whote visible fortune 
was in his hands. Already a deep inroad 
was made upon the sum with which the lovers 
bad begun house-keeping; there were not, in 
fact, more than twenty guineas remaining; 
and should they receive no supply previous 
to the disbursement of these, their means of 
actual subsistence would become exceeding- 
ly precarious. 

Alarmed at this state of things, Edward sat 
down and penned a letter to the Major, in 
which he intreated him to keep back no lon- 
ger his promised credentials, and likewise to 
recruit his exhausted finances with as- little 
delay as possible. The writing of this letter 
had at least the effect of so far composing his 
mind, that he waited with tolerable patience 
till the expiration of the time at which an 
answer might reasonably be expected ; but 
that time arrived, passed on, was doubled 
and doubled again, and yet no answer reach- 
ed him. Anouier .and another letter follow- 
ed the first with like bad success, till at length 
Edward began to believe himself betrayed, 
and to curse, as a villain and a traitor, the 
very m^n whom he had accustomed himself 
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to regard as the paragon of honour and of 
friendship* 

The twenty pieces which, when he first 
began his series of letters, still adhered to the 
interior, of Edward's purse, were now dimi- 
nished to five. He had never breathed to 
Emily a syllable concerning the state of his 
finances; he dared not reveal to her the 
truth, and he could not prevail upon liimself 
deliberately to deceive her; so that the 
change in his manner, which now became too 
great to escape notice, cut her to the soul, 
and caused her to shed many a bitter tear in 
secret. She knew not that her Edward was 
tottering on the very brink of ruin ; it would 
have been even a relief to her to be assured, 
that his moodiness sprang from the dread of 
poverty which he possessed not the means 
to avert. In her idea, every distracted look, 
every fit of silence, far more every word ut- 
terea in a tone of harshness and impatience, 
sprang from regret at the rash step which he 
had taken, and gave a death blow to all her 
hopes of peace and contentment upon earth. 

Emily was by nature a girl of proud spirit 
and independent feeling. She loved to mad- 
ness, because she believed herself beloved 
in turn, and there was no sacrifice which 
she was not ready to make, in order to prove 
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the depth and sincerity of her passion* But 
the thought of Edward's growing coldness 
€tung her to the quick. Was she, then, who 
had given up all which woman holds dear; who 
had sacrificed, not only her family and kin- 
dred, but her honour and reputation to her 
love ; was she to be regarded with indiffe- 
rence by the very man for whose sake she 
had willingly forfeited her claim even to self- 
respect ? Was she to be looked upon as a 
child's plaything, pleasing whilst it is new, 
but fit only to be tossed aside as soon as it 
has grown familiar ? — this was a pitch of de- 
gradation to which she would not stoop* She 
was not the woman to whine and w^ep for 
the love which she had once possessed ; she 
scorned to solicit as a favour the thing which 
she ought to hold as her right. — No, if he 
was grown thus ungrateful and ungenerous, 
his vanity, at least, should not be flattered by 
witnessing her anguish* — In private her tears 
might flow till their fountain was dried up ; 
but in his sight she was determined that no 
symptom of grief, no sound or look of ^ol*- 
row, should ever betray the real state of her 
heart. 

Such were her proud resolutions ; but be- 
tween forming a resolution and carrying it 
into practice there is the widest possible dif- 
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ference. Though she carefully suppressed 
all reproachful thoughts, giving them no ut- 
ternace in words, and, as far a^ she was able, 
hindering their appearing, even in her looks, 
it was quite impossible for her to free her 
manner from just so much of restraint as 
drew the attention of Edward, and caused 
him to observe that all was not as it ought 
to be. Edward was not conscious that his 
own manner had undergone a change to the 
full as startling as that of Emily ; for who is 
aware of the involuntary changes in his own 
deportment. He could not, therefore, help 
wondering at the visible alienation of Emily's 
affections, and he formed a thousand silly 
and improbable conjectures in order to ac-p 
count for it. But none of these were suffi- 
cient to satisfy even himself; so he at length 
ceased to make them, and summed up all by 
concluding that Emily was grown tired of 
seclusion, and that she would give worlds to 
be again placed in the rectory of Preston, 
with her hopes as bright, and her reputation 
as unsullied as when first he met her. 

As soon as he had formed tq himself this 
conclusion, Edward's indignation became so 
much roused at the bare idea of its truth, that 
for a whole day he hardly exchanged two 
words with the partner of his guilt. She 
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again regarded herself as the party injured, 
and hira as the traitor. She would not, there- 
fore, condescend to conciliate, or solicit an 
explanation of his behaviour ; but met cold- 
ness with coldness, and estrangement with 
estrangement. This was the first positively 
miserable day which Edward and Emily had 
passed ; but both were tbo proud to confess 
the anguish o^ their internal feelings. 

Edward had risen from a sleepless bed, 
without having exchanged a single word with 
Emily during the entire night ; he was pre- 
paring to set out for the mountains with his 
gun, having swallowed his morning's meal in 
moody silence ; when the landlord, to* whom 
a quarter's rent had been due for some time, 
stepped into the cottage, and requested, with 
great respect, that the gentleman would con- 
descend to settle his account. The demand 
was so trifling, that he should not have trou- 
bled him by making it, only he had a sum 
of money to look up that day ; and he would 
therefore feel particularly obliged by the re- 
ceipt of two doubloons, oeing the amount of 
one quarter's rent, up to the end of Februa- 
ry. I need not inform my reader, that two 
doubloons are equivalent to something more 
thail three guineas ; whereas the whole of 
Edward's stock amounted only to five. Ho 
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pulled out the whole of this sum, however, 
and throwing it to the Spaniard, desired him 
to pay himself. The man lifted the gol^ 
and having^ pocketed four of the guineas, re- 
turned to Eaward the fifth, telling him, at the 
same time, that he had no change, and that 
he would credit his next quarter^ account 
with the difference; Edward only nodded 
assent, and the Spaniard withdrew. 

As soon as the stranger^s back w^s turned, 
Edward, who had been standing with his gun 
in his hand, cast it from him, and threw him- 
self into a chair. He buried his fa^e in his 
hands, and groaned aloud. — The sound of 
his sorrow was what Emily could not endure. 
All his coldness and harshness she had 
borne ; — her pride supported her under it, 
and would have continued so to do, bad it 
lasted ; but the contemplation of his, grief 
melted her proud heart at once, and running 
towards him, she wound her arms about his 
neck and wept bitterly. In an instant she 
was folded to his bosom. 

" Oh Emily !" cried he " I can bear any 
thing, every evil which man or devil can 
bring upon me, but not the loss of your affec- 
tions. Love me, Emily, love me as you were 
wopt to do ; for in truth I stand in need of 
all your love to support me." 
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" Love you, Edward ! Oh ! do you doubt 
my love ? — What have I done to make you 
doubt it ? — ^What have I not done to convince 
you of its reality and its depth ? But it is 
you, Edward, who are changed. It is you 
who no longer love your poor, lost, degraded 
Emily; and why should I wonder at 'this? I 
am indeed unworthy of your love. I deserve 
to be hated and despised by all the world ; 
but oh do not you hate and despise me !'' 

^' I, Emily ! I hate and despise you ! Hea- 
ven is my witness, that I have never ceased 
to doat upon you ; that even when I thought 
you most cold and most estranged, I would 
have given the world to press you to my 
heart, as I do now ; but pride would not suf- 
fer me. Why then do you *say that I am 
changed P 

" And are you not, Edward ? Have you 
not met me with indifference these many 
weeks past ? Have you not sat beside me, 
and brooded in silence over something for 
hours together ; and when I broke in upon 
your contemplations, by asking a question, 
have you not answered it as if you wished 
that I were dead, or that you had never seen 
me ? — And yet you ask why I can imagine 
that you are changed.'' 

^ Emily, forgive the want of confidence (if 
19 
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you which I have exhibited ; and believe me 
that if I have kept my sorrows to myself, I 
did so only because I could not bear the 
idea of giving you pain. So help me God ! 
my love for you is as warm, and has con- 
stantly been as warm, as when first I declar- 
ed it. But oh ! Emily," — and here he held 
her from him with one hand, whilst with the 
other he pulled his own hair as if he had 
designed to pluck it out by the roots — " we 
ai^e ruined ! I have but a single guinea in 
my purse, and I know not how or where I am 
to look for more !" 

The whole truth instantly flashed upon the 
mind of Emily. "And 1 thought that you 
were tired of me all the while ; that you had 
repented of having saved me from infamy ; 
nay, that you even meditated leaving me to 
my fat'* C Jb^dward ! can you pardon the 
injustice 1 have done you ? Fool that I was, 
not to know you better, — not to know that 
my own Edward, for whose sake I have 
given up so much, was incapable of thus re- 
warding me for the sacrifices. As to pover- 
ty, what matters it, whilst we have each 
other^s love to make life comfortable ? We 
will go and work together in the fields, we 
will beg together, we will do any thing, and 
do it cnecriully, convinced, as we must now 
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for ever be, that our hearts cannot be dis- 
united." 

Again Edward strained her to his bosom, 
and impressed a kiss of renewed affection 
upon her lips. At that hour all the anxiety 
attendant on anticipated poverty was forgot- 
ten. The love which for a while back had 
burned dull and gloomily bet ween them, burst 
out once again into its former brightness. 
They thought of nothing beyond the blessed 
consciousness of renovated confidence, and 
that day, which had risen upon them under 
circumstances so little promising or enliven- 
ing, proved to be one of the most purely and 
tenderly delightful which they spent since 
they first landed in Spain. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CHANGE OF qUAKTEHS. 

The happiness, however, which the lovers 
had that aay tasted, was not of such a nature 
as to remain for any length of time unem- 
bittered. With the return of the morrow, 
ihoughts of their absolute poverty would 
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make their way into the minds of both ; and 
they brought with them all those apprehen* 
sions which the anticipations of that greatest 
of all innocent calamities never fails to oc- 
casion. But to waste their time in idle com- 
plaining would have been the height of folly; 
some steps must be taken, and that quickly 
too, to avert utter ruin ; and the chief sub> 
ject of deliberation now was, of what nature 
these steps should be. 

Edward had appointed no other agent to 
manage his affairs besides Major Campbell; 
he therefore knew not through what channel 
to apply for such arrears of pay as might be 
due to him ; and had he even known a per- 
son likely to interest himself in his favour, 
their fortune had sunk to so low an ebb, that 
it would be impossible to await, where they 
were, the return of an answer. The lovers 
accordingly determined to contract their ex- 
pences ; the servants were instantly discharg- 
ed ; several jewels and trinkets belonging to 
Emily were sold, to enable them to pay the 
%7ages due ; and as the house which they oc- 
cupied was both larger and better than two 
persons could require, they resolved to re* 
sign it, and to retire to some obscure lodg- * 
ings in the town of Fontarabia. This part 
of their plan was likewise carried into inw 
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mediate execution* The landlord was sent 
for, and the rent punctually paid, even to 
the expiration of the current quarter ; and 
Edward, having discovered such apartments 
in the town as he thought they might still 
manage to inhabit, their little baggage was 
removed thither without delay. 

The lodgings which they now occupied 
were of that descriptibn which are generally 
let to journeymen-mechanics or handicrafts- 
men. They consisted of two apartments, one 
for sleeping, the other for eating ; but both 
so meanly Furnished, that Edward could hard- 
ly bring himself to usher Emily into her 
new abode. The furniture of the living- 
room consisted of a deal table, three stools, 
one half of a pair of tongs, a broken poker, 
and a few crockery-ware dishes and wooden 
trenchers ; there were, besides, a frying-pan, 
one or two stewpans, and a kettle without a 
lid. In the sleepine-room there stood a 
truckle bedstead, totally deficient in curtains, 
and not altogether sound in the ticking ; upon 
which were heaped a woollen mattress and 
bolster, a dirty blanket, and a tattered cover- 
let* Besides this, a broken table stood at 
one end of the apartment, and an old chair 
minus part of its back, at the other; which, 
together with a piece of a pocket-looking- 

19* 
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glass and a brown stone bason and jug, made 
up absolutely the whole of the furniture. 
Of carpeting there was not a shred in eilhep 
room ; whilst the lane in which this misera- 
ble hovel stood, was so narrow and confined, 
that it was hardly possible to avoid suffoca- 
tion, even wheq all the windows were thrown 
open. 

Edward had in some measure prepared 
Emily for the change which she. was about 
to undergo as to residence, but he had been 
unable to muster courage enough to give a 
true description of her future dbode. She 
bore the shock of beholding it, however, like 
a heroine. Not a muscle of her face under- 
went a contraction when Edward banded 
her into the rooms, and she only smiled at 
the embarrassment of his manner as he en- 
deavoured to account for their extreme shab- 
biness. 

" What is it to us, love," said she, *^ where 
we live, provided we be not divided in heart 
and affections ? These rooms stand in need 
of some cleaning, it is true ; but you shall 
soon see what an excellent housemaid you 
have got, and how much even a house like 
this is susceptible of improvement." 

Emily was as good as her word. She im- 
mediately divested herself of all the g^r- 
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inents suitable to her rank, and purchased, 
with part of what they fetched, two plain 
but neat suits, such as are worn by the lower 
orders of Spanish women. Nor did she suf- 
fer in the eyes of Edward by this change in 
her habiliments ; he loved her the more for 
the readiness with which she resigned every 
thing of which women are usually fond ; and 
he admired her in her neat red petticoat and 
brown bodice, as much as he h^d ever done 
in the gayer attire which she was wont to 
wear, wh6n she moved, the pride of a balK 
room, and the envy of all the ladies in it. 
But she did not confine her sacrifices to a 
mere change of garb ; she became, from the 
instant of crossing their new threshold, his 
handmaid and attendant. She swept, white- 
washed, and garnished the rooms ; with her 
own white hands she scoured the floors, till 
the boards looked as bright and as clean as 
if they had but just been laid down ; she 
dressed his meals, she made his bed ; in a 
word, she performed for him every office of 
a menial, and was amply rewarded for her 
toil by a look or expression of affectionate 
gratitude. Humbled and fallen as they were, 
it can hardly be said that they were yet 
quite miseraole, for they were happy in one; 
another. 
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The time was now rapidly approaching 
when Emily^s accouchement might be expectr 
ed. Every day, too, their little stock of 
money, which the sale of her trinkets and 
clothes had produced, was becoming more 
and more diminished, till at length Edward 
was forced to part, first with his pistols, then 
with his sabre, and last of all with his fowl- 
ing-piece. His watch had been disposed of 
long ago, for the purpose of enabling them 
to pay their rent, and now he was forced 
to sell, first one part of his wardrobe, and 
then another, till only the suit which he wore 
was left remaining. What was now to be 
done ? — they could not starve, — they had do 
longer a single article to dispose of which 
could be converted into money. Emily had 
humbled herself to perform the duties of a 
menial ; he, too, must do the same, and go 
out to work. 

On the morning on which Edward muster- 
ed courage enough to form this resolution, 
they had had nothing to eat ; there was no 
bread in the house, nor provision of any 
kind ; neither was there a single maravem 
with which to purchase it. Edward accord- 
ingly set out with the full determination of 
earning something, and as the most likely 
place of finding employment, he turned hi9 
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steps towards the quay. Here he found a 
number of porters loitering about in the ex« 
pectation of employment, in landing the cargo 
of a vessel which was entering the river* 
Edward did not join the company, though 
he too loitered about; but when the ship 
came to her moorings, he had not courage 
to solicit work ; so having waited till he saw 
all his companions busy, he turned slowly 
round, arid retraced his steps towards^ the 
Iiovel. 

He reached the bottom of the staircase 
before the thought occurred to him, that he 
was about to return to a house which con- 
taiiied no food ; that Emily, an inmate of that 
bouse, was perishing with hunger. This re- 
collection drove him almost to madness. He 
hastily withdrew the foot which he had 
already planted upon the lower step, and 
facing about once more in the direction of 
the quay, he proceeded with a quick step 
towards the spot which he had just quitted. 

It chanced that at the corner of one of the 
most public streets he met a passenger who 
bad just landed from the newly arrived ves- 
sel ; and who uttered, as Edward was passing 
him, a sort of wish, that some lazy porter 
would come in the way to carry his trunk. 
Edward stopped short, and offered to be the 
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bearer of the load. The man looked at him 
with amazement, for his dress was what is 
emphatically stjrled " shabby eenteel ;" and 
perceiving bv his accent that he was a for- 
eigner, took It for granted that the proposal 
just made proceeded from an excess of po* 
liteness. He therefore made a very low 
bow. and begged that a gentleman of his ap* 
pearance would not think of demeaning him- 
self, by performing such an office for a 
stranger. It so happened that there was in 
the street this day a greater crowd of people 
than .usually filled it. All eyes were instant- 
ly turned upon Edward. He was not proof 
against the feeling of false shame which again 
swelled in his bosom, so he returned the 
stranger's bow and passed on. 

But he had hardly done so when his heart 
once more smote him ; — " What have I to 
do with such feelings now ?" thought he, 
" Emily stands in need of common food, and 
here am I, ashamed to do an honest action 
for the purpose of procuring it. I will go 
back and carry this man's trunk. It will 
break the neck of the business at once, to 
begin my manual labours in the sight of a 
multitude." 

In pursuance of this determination, Edward 
hurried back to the spot where he had con- 
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versed with the stranger ; but the opportune 
ty of earning a trifle was lost. Another por- 
ter had presented himself immediately after 
Edward had passed ; and he had omv the 
mortiiication to behold the fellow walking 
down the street before him, with. the trnnk 
upon his head. Edward's strength of mind 
had evaporated : he had succeeded in screw- 
ing up his courage to the sticking place once, 
but he could not do it again ; so he returned 
home as he had gohe out, hungry and pen- 
nyless. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHANCE OF TIMES. 

Edward was met at the threshold of the 
door by Emily. « Well, love," cried she, smB- 
ing as she spoke, ^^ what have you earned ? 
Are we to have any duiner to-day or not P 

" I have earned nothing,'' was the reply. 

*^ Nothing !" repeated Emily, as the hopie 
which had given lustre to her now sunken 
eye, and comur to her faded cheek, died 
away — ^'^ Nothing !-^thcn we must bear our 
hunger a little longer." 
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" Not if the sale of this coat can purchase 
us a loaf,^ cried Edward ; and stripping him- 
self of his upper garment he ran again into 
the street. In a few minutes after he re- 
turned) arrayed in a linen jacket, and bear- 
ing some provisions in his hand. These they 
eagerly devoured ; and carefully setting aside 
for to-morrow^s use the fragments that wen 
left, they retired to bed at an early hour, 
%vith the design of drowning a returning ap- 
petite in sleep. 

Next day Edward rose, more firmly deter- 
mined than ever that no absurd feelmg of 
shame should hinder him from labounng. 
His dress was now so completely changed^ 
by the substitution of a linen jacket in the 
room of his coat, that he found much less 
reluctance to-day in offering his services than 
he had done on the day preceding. Nor 
were his offers now met, as they had then 
been, with a wondering stare, or a low bow ; 
they were readily accepted, and he had the 
satisfaction of bringing home to Emily, in 
the evening, a sum sufficient to supply all 
the wants of the day, and even in some de- 
gree to provide against those of the morrow. 

It is impossible to describe the degree of 
hilarity which the consciousness of having 
mastered his prejudices, and discharged a 
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Sinful duty, shed over the mind of Edward* 
is hovel had become infinitely more neat 
and comfortable since he went out in the 
morning. Emily looked so trim and so 
pretty m her peasant's garb, that he never 
m his life admired her so much as now. la 
short, all things partook of the colouring 
which a feeling of self-content cast over his 
own spirits, and even futurity itself was at 
least less black than it had been for many 
weeks before. 

<^ We are sunk some degrees in our station 
of life, Emily,'' observed he, as he kissed 
her cheek, and patted her shoulder ; '^ but 
what matters it? — After all we have only 
arrived at that rank which our poets and 
novel writers so much commend. We be- 
long now to the class of peasants among 
whom every domestic virtue is said to flour^ 
ish most luxuriantly and sure I am that we 
shall not, in that respect at least, bring dis- 
credit on our peers." 

' Eklward pursued his new employment wi- 
intermittingly for the space of an entire 
week. He rose each morning with the 
cock, and having swallowed a simple, but 
not unwholesome meal, went forth to his 
labours ; and returned to his lodging again, 
generally soon after sunset, with the proceeds 

20 
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of his industry. Then cleansing his hands 
and brow from the sweat and dust of toil, 
he either strolled out with Emily by the 
river's bank, or sat with her upon a brok^ 
part of the town«wa]I, watching the shades of 
ni^ht as they gradually came in upon the 
twilight and enveloped it in gloom. And in 
truth the period of the day which was now 
granted to them for enjoying the blessing of 
each other's society, suited well with the 

Eensive disposition which seemed, of late, to 
ave supplanted her original gaiety and ani- 
mation in the bosom of Emily. Her smile 
was still as beautiful as ever, but it had some* 
thing sad and melancholy in it. Her cheek 
had lost its bloom, and her eye its fire. 
Her hands, in spite of the rude oflSces which 
they were now compelled to execute, had be- 
CQpe more deadly white than they were 
wont to be ; the fingers were long and thin, 
and her arms resembled more the arms of 
a waxen image than those of a living woman. 
It has been observed that the hour of 
Emily's confinement was rapidly approach- 
ing. She was now, indeed, in daily expec- 
tation of that event, to which all women look 
forward with apprehensioji, however they 
may be surrpunded with comforts, and sup- 
ported by science and skill. But to Emily 
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the anticipation of an accouchement brought 
much more than its ordinary share of terror* 
She was, as it were, alone in a strange coun* 
try, poor, friendless, and unknown; no fe-* 
male face was near to encourage and sup- 
port her by the smiles which it bore* Of 
medical attendance she could expect nothing, 
save the very meanest description, because 
she had not wherewithal to pay for any other ; 
and even Edward might be absent from her 
at the dreadful moment. In all this there 
was abundant source of anxiety and dismay* 
But besides these reflections, other thoughts 
obtruded themselves upon her no less vio- 
lently, and they were still more appalling* 
What would become of her in case her con* 
finement should prove fatal? This was a 
question at which she trembled when she 
put it to herself; and which, nevertheless, 
continually rose to demand an answer* I 
have said that Emily was at no timie a pro- 
fessed unbeliever. The effects of her fatb* 
er^s scoffing had not proceeded so far, as t^ 
root out from her mind all traces of a belief 
in a future state ; which adheres, I had aU 
most asserted, instinctively to the mind of 
every civilized human lieing; and which 
women are invariably the last to relinquish. 
That belief, again, had been greatly strength* 
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ened by the course of her education during 
the two years in which she was an inmate 
of the rectory at Preston : and now that her 
days had fallen in the ^sere and yellow 
leaf;' now that she was become but too well 
acquainted with the real sorrows of life, and 
felt that she owed her acquaintance with 
these to her own crimes and follies, every 
sober and serious opinion began to gather 
double force, and the pangs of remorse were 
in no slight proportion mingled with the anx- 
iety necessarily produced as to the issue of 
what was before her. 

Her thoughts being turned into this chan- 
nel, it was quite impossible to hinder their 
producing a very visible change upon her 
conversation and outward deportment. To 
Edward she was still as devotedly attached 
as ever ; had Heaven itself been offered as 
the price of abandoning him, there is but 
too much reason to fear that she would have 
rejected the offer; yet she knew that the 
life which she led with him was one of no 
ordinary degree of guilt, and that knowledge, 
without being sufficiently active to induce an 
abandonment of sin, was still sufficivni to 
embitter all the momenis oi her wak.ng ex- 
istence. 

.One evening Edward returned from his la- 
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V^r ^\ an earlier hour than usual ; he had 
observed for some time back, the growmg 
roe! >€holy of Emily's deposition, and na- 
tmraUy attributing it to her situation, Md to 
the fears inseparable from it, he made a 
point of quitting bis work as soon aS' he had 
earned barely enough for their sapport, and 
devoting as much of his time as conld possv- 
Uy be spared, to enVrren and support her 
dirooptng spirits. On the present occasiQaii 
thejr walked forth towards the sea-side ; and 
sitting doWR upon a tedge of rock, they gai^ 
ed for some moments npon the wide expanse 
of waters. The ana was just settii^, and 
the face of the sea was tinged with the gold- 
en hues of his depailing giory ; far off were 
seen the white sails of several ships, whksh 
seemed to remain stationary upon the tide ; 
and nearer were two or three fishing-vessels, 
whose canvass flapped lazily upon their 
small masts, as the roll of the wave shook 
them from side to side with the slow unda* 
htion of an almost dead calm. At the ft>ot 
of the rock upon which they sait the advanc* 
ing: tide heaved up its tany billows, with an 
unceasing murmur, more, delightful than per^ 
faaps any other of the aoun£ of inanimate 
nature ;. whilst the wild carol ai the fisher* 
man stonck ever and anon upon tll&earf an 
20* 
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the slight air which stirred wafted it towards 
the shore. 

The hour, the scene, the sounds, so soft and 
so naelancholy, suited well *with the pensive 
cast of the lovers' thoughts ; for Edward, too, 
was infected by the tone of Emily's spirits, and 
felt, he knew not why, a more than ordinary 
load of care upon his soul. For some time 
they sat in silence, giving free scope to the 
gloomy forebodings which flitted, like dark 
shadows upon the hill's side, across their im- 
aginations, till at length Edward broke the 
spell by observing,— 

^^ You are sad, dear Emily ; you are more 
than usually sad to night. Why do you 
suffer anticipations of evil thus to overpower 
you ? Cheer up, my love, let us hope that 
our prospects may yet brighten ; ana if we 
can find nothing else to rejoice in, let us look 
forward with delight to the new source of 
enjoyment which the discharge of parental 
duties will soon afford us." 

" Oh, Edward !" replied Emily, " you have 
touched upon the very saddest of my medi- 
tations. We shall never know what it is to 
be parents, at least I shall not." 

" Nay, nay, Emily ; this is weak and child- 
ish. Why should you nourish apprehensions 
for which there can be no just ground, and 
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which are, in truth, the most likely of all 
means to produce the fatal catastrophe to 
which you allude. Look around you, love, 
and see how other women escape the perils 
to which you are now exposed. Look at 
, the peasants of the very country which we 
' inhabit ; they regard child-bearing as noth- 
ing, as not a whit more alarming than the 
closing of the eyes in sleep.'' 

^^True, Edward; but other women are 
not the guilty creatures that I am. God 
blesses and protects the virtuous wife, in 
whatever walk of life she may move. He 
delivers her from the dangers of child-birtli, 
and restores her to her husband and her 
family ; but think you he Mfill deliver me ? 
Oh, no! do not dream it. 7 shall never arise 
from the bed on which my b^by is born.'' 

^^ For Heaven's sake," cried Edward, press- 
ing her to his bosom, as if he were afraid of 
even then losing her, '^ talk not thus strange- 
ly and wofuUy. God knows that we live 
only for each other ; he knows that were the 
one removed from this world, the boon of 
life would not be worth acceptance by the 
other. And he is. a Bein^ of infinite good- 
ness ; he will not therefore kill the one, with-^ 
out killing the other also." 

" Why so, Edward ? Have we then been 
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SO obedient to his laws, as to merit snoh a 
display of his goodness? Are we an inno- 
cent and oppressed couple, lawfully joined 
together, though shipwrecked upon (he 
ocean of life ? Nay ; turn not away your 
head : I take heaven to witness that T do not 
repent one sacrifice which I have made for 
your sake; and that were the power of re- 
calling what is past, and of avoiding all that 
we have done, placed within my reach, I 
should reject it. But what does this prove t 
Only that I have loved, and still love you, 
Edward, better than I love my God, better 
than I love my religion, or my own soul ; but 
it makes us not the less guilty, or unworthy 
the protection of the Deity. Edward, now 
that I have begun to speak, you must bear 
with me whilst 1 go on, I know not whence 
it arises, but there hangs upon my mind an 
impression, too powerful to be the offspring 
of mere womanish terror, that my days arc 
numbered. Now, what I wish to extort from 
you is, a solemn promise, that you will not 
sum up your score of guilt, by the commis- 
sion of any rash deed that cannot be recall- 
ed. If I give birth to a living 6hild, you 
will of course be to it all that you would 
have been had its mother survived. Nay, I 
beseech you to hear me," continued she, 
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looking upon him with an eye all bright and 
cloudless, and gently holding her hand be- 
fore his mouth, to stifle the words to which 
he laboured to give utterance ; ^^ hear me to 
an end, and then speak what you will. I 
said that you would look well to the nurture 
and education of our child, if it lived '^ if 
not, as I almost hope may be the case, lay it 
in the grave beside its mother. And then, 
dearest Edward, depart from this land of 
misery. Return to your parents, who, I am 
sure, will forgive your past errors ; be to 
them still the comfort and support of their 
declining years. And oh ! if the worthless 
name of Emily should ever chance to be 
the subject of your discourse, do justice to 
the memory of her who bore it. Tell them, 
that she loved too wildly, — that that was her 
chief fault, — that she preferred the indul- 
gence of her passion to all which this world 
or the next could give,— that she did indulge 
it to the full, and that she was miserably. 
Say that her heart was broken ; that remorse 
preyed upon her vitals,^ and ruined her 

1>eace ; and yet, that to the last^moment she 
oved you, and th^t her latest breath was ez- 
E ended in calling down hlessings upon youp 
ead, whatever might be her own fate when 
she stood before the tribunal of her Gq4% 
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Edward, you will promise me all this, here 
upon this bare rock, and in the eye o( that 
glorious luminary, which I, perhaps, may 
never again see retiring to his rest.** 

Edward was too much overcome by con- 
tending feelings to be able to utter one word 
in reply. He burst into tears, and leaning 
his mrehead upon his hand, wept till the 

fish of feeling had in some degree subsided, 
mily did not interrupt him ; her own eyed 
were, however, dry ; there was a brightness 
in them which had not shone there for some 
time back, and her cheek was tinged with a 
crimson flush, which gave evidence rather of 
the depth of her enthusiasm than of an? 
symptoms of health improved. At length 
Edward could so far command his feelings 
as to speak. He again entreated Emily not 
thus to give way to idle fears ; but seeing 
that she insisted upon his either granting or 
refusing her request, he readily pronounced 
the , promise which she desired him to 
make. " Remember," said she, " that your 

{>romise is witnessed by Heaven ; and now 
et us be going." 

They rose from their seat as the last faint 
ray of twilight melted along the sea ; and 
bending their steps homewards, the lapse of 
a few minutes brought them to the interior of 
their cabin. 
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CHiPTERXXV. 

A TSIiX. 

Thb lovers retired to rest at their usual 
hour, but the gloom and despondency which 
had oppressed them during the day did 
not leave them during the night. Their 
dreams brought before them notning except 
pictures of the most horrible description. Elm- 
ily dreamed of shrouds, and coffins, and newly 
made graves, with all the other images which 
are wont to present themselves to the imagina* 
tion of a person, over whose mind the ex* 
ptetation of a speedy dissolution has gained 
an ascendency. Her slumbers were there- 
fore broken and uneasy, — she started ever 
and anon, as if endeavouring to escape some 
danger, and her moans were so audible as 
to awaken Edward with the sound. He 
clasped her to his bosom, and dispelled the 
dreadful images which had caused the tears 
to pour from ner sleeping eyes in such abun« 
dance, as to moisten the pillow upon which 
ber cheek rested ; and she smiled when she 
found herself alive and safe in his arms* 
Nor had his viaiona been more cheerfiiltbHi 
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those of his companion in guilt ; he fancied 
himself standing near the rectory-house in 
Preston; a long solemn procession issued 
from the door, of persons dressed in deep 
mourning. The bell of the church was toil- 
ing, and the grave where poor Sarah Frank- 
lin lay was opened. Then he beheld the 
swollen cheeks and dripping hair of that in- 
teresting girl, and his very blood ran cold as 
he listened to the sound of her Voice, whilst 
she shrieked to him for help in the water. 
Just at this instant, Emily^s moans smote up- 
on his ear ; and in the uncoUectedness of 
thought which accompanies the state between 
sleeping and waging, he threw his arms 
around her, fancying all the while that he 
was endeavouring to save Sarah Franklin 
from drowning. 

The early beams of the sun were darting 
their brightness into the apartment where 
the lovers lay, when they woke from their 
troubled sleep ; Edward instantly sprang 
from his couch to go forth once more to his 
labour. But Emily remarked that she would 
lie still a little longer, as she felt somewhat 
poorly ; there was not, however, any imme- 
diate danger to be apprehended, because her 
time was not yet come ; only she felt sick 
and uneasy from having spent a restless 
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night, and she thought an hour 6r two longer 
in bed would recover her. Edward would 
therefore return in about two hours, to break- 
fast, when all things would be in readiness 
for his reception. 

As usual Edward directed his steps to- 
wards the quay, in search of employment. 
A brig had just come in from England, and 
her cargo was landing. Edward advanced 
as he was wont, and besought something; Co 
do ; whereupon a person who looked like 
the mate of the vessel,* immediately set him 
to work. But the jealousy of the Spanish 
porters had now risen to its height ; they had 
endured the intrusion of this stranger upon 
their province till they could endure it no 
longer. Hitherto they had contented them- 
selves with hooting and hissing the vile here- 
tic, from the moment he came amongst them 
till he departed ; and he had borne it all, if 
not with indifference, at least without making 
a display of his indignation. But to-day, 
they proceeded a step further ; he was in 
the act of stooping to lift tin huge case or 
package upon the wh^el-barrow, by means 
of which it was to be transported to the 
warehouse, when one of the Spaniards who 
had been most vociferous in his abuse, came 
ffoftly behind him, and tripping up his heel 

21 
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threw him down. He fell with his face upcm 
the edfi;e of the barrow, and hurt himself so 
severely) that the blood flowed in torrents 
from his nose and mouth. But the pain of 
the bruise was scarcely perceived : — ^buming 
with rage he sprang upon his feet, and with 
one blow of his fist knocked his cowardly 
assailant backwards into the water. 

With considerable difficulty the flounde^ 
ing Spaniard was dragged to shore by bis 
comrades, and then the most violent uproar 
began. Edward scorned to fly, though pe^ 
fecdy aware that he would have to contend 
with overpowering numbers. He planted 
his back against a wall, and brandishing a 
huge beam of wood that chanced to lie with- 
in his reach, he effectually kept at bay the 
whole host of his enemies. On their part, 
missiles of every description were showered 
upon their adversary ; knives were drawn, 
and even a musket levelled at his breast ; 
nor is it easy to say what might have been 
the result of the affray, if a party of soldiers 
had not promptly interfered, and seized up- 
on Edward as their prisoner. 

They conducted him towards the house 
of the governor, followed by the whole 
body of porters, and a large concourse 
of idle persons, whom the noise of the fray 
had drawn together. To these Edward was 
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of course an object of hatred ; he was a 
foreigner, which of itself was sufficient to se- 
cure for him the dislike of every patriotic 
Spaniard; and be had moreover knocked 
one of their countrymen into the water, an 
offence which the Spanish people could not 
possibly forgive. 'As to the provocation 
given, that was no object of enqmry with the 
mob ; and had it even been known, it would 
have in no respect lessened the enormity of 
his guilty The soldiers had therefore mvich 
difficulty in preserving Edward from the suiQ? 
mary vengeance of the populace, who fol* 
lowed him with execrations, and occasional- 
ly saluted both him and his guard with 
showers of stones and filth. Of these many 
took effect upon the body of Edward ; and 
certainly, had the mother who bore him 
looked at that instant upon her son, it is an 
even chance if she could have recognized 
him, so bruized and beaten was his face, and 
disfigured with patches of mud ; whilst his 
garments hung upon his back in perfect tat« 
ters, having suffered in a still greater desree 
than his countenance, in the scuffle which 
preceded the arrival of the military. 

On his way to the house of the Alcade, 
Edward was dragged beneath the doorway 
of his own abode. The noise of the crowa, 
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their shouts and yells, had drawn Emily to 
the window, and looking out, she became a 
witness to the dreadful condition of her lover. 
His face besmeared with blood and filth ; 
his hat gone; his linen torn, and his clothes 
rent ; he was dragged, rather than led, by a 
party of grenadiers, along the street, whilst 
the niry of the populace, who hung upon his 
rear, threatened every instant to vent itself, 
in spite of the soldiers, in tearing his wound- 
ed body limb from limb. Edward looked 
up as he passed ; — he tried to smile, and 
snouted as loud as he was able, ^^ Fear not, 
love !" — but the sound of his voice died 
away upon her deafened ear — she gave one 
piercing shriek, and instantly disappeared 
from the window. 

Edward heard her cry, and saw her sud- 
den disappearance ; and the sound, and the 
sight, drove him almost to madness. He 
entreated his guards to release him, only for 
a moment, whilst he ran up stairs and com- 
forted his wife. He besought a file of them 
to go with him, if they doubted his promise 
to return ; but they were deaf to all his 
prayers, and hurrying forward with him to- 
wards the point whither they were going, 
the turning of a street soon shut the apart* 
ment from his view. 
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The Alcade, or mayor, of Fontarabia, was 
exactly such a person as the mayor of a 
sipall Spanish town usually is ; proud, igno- 
rant, and bigoted. He listened with appa? 
rent avidity to the complaints of the porters, 
who stated to him the hardship of having 
their bread taken out of their mouths by a 
foreigner and a heretic, and who demanded 
uie most summary chastisement to be inflict- 
ed upon the prisoner, for the violent assault 
which he had made upon one of their num^ 
ber. It was in vain that Edward stated the 
whole facts of the case ; that he dwelt upon 
his own poverty, and upon the obli^tion 
which he was under of doing something foF 
the support of his wife, now near her con- 
finementf It was ip vain that he recapitulat- 
ed all the insults which he had borne fron^ 
his accusers ; and related the nature of the 
attack first made upon himself, The worthy 
magistrate was deaf to his arguments, in sup* 
port of which, after all, no other evidence 
was adduced beyond his own individual as^ 
sertion. Ekiward was accordingly pronounc- 
ed guilty of a heinous misdemeanor ; he was 
condemned to receive one hundred Is^hea 
upon the bare back, with a whip of cowskin, 
and to be placed in the stocks for six hours, 
V^ a disturber of the public peacct 

^1 * 
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As soon as the sentence was passed, Ed- 
ward assumed a different tone, and called 
upon the Alcade to beware how he violated 
the person of an English subject. ^^ Though 
my dress and appearance ^ be mean,'^ con- 
tinued he, ^ I hold some rank in my own 
country, and were the contrary the case, a 
British ambassador will at all times listen to 
the complaint of the poorest subject of his 
master. I warn you, Senor Alcade, to lo<& 
well to what you do, for as sure as you in- 
flict this degrading punishment upon me, so 
surely will a representation of the whole 
^ matter be forwarded to the British resident 
at the court of Madrid." 

The mayor was startled at the tone of dig- 
nity in which the above was uttered, and 
evidently hesitated for some moments, 
whether or not he should order Edward^s 
sentence to be carried into execution ; but 
his indecision was soon set aside, by the 
vehement gesticulations and outcries of an 
irritated mob. " Carracho, Coramba," and 
all sorts of other vulgar oaths, instantly 
issued from the heart of the crowd. "Will 
a Spanish magistrate be intimidated by the 
idle threatenings of a fellow like this, — of 
one who was probably banished from his 
own country for some heinous crime ; who. 
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'when he first arrived, behaved to the noble 
Spanish people with all the insolence peculiar 
to these haughty islanders ; and now seeks 
to take away the bread of honest men ? 
Shame, shame on the coward who for one 
moment could weigh the bravadoes of such 
a ene against the united wishes of his towns- 
men.'' These outcries, accompanied as they 
were with certain threats of vengeance, some- 
what obscurely worded, determined the pru- 
dent magistrate no longer to oppose the tide 
of popular furv ; so he commanded Edward 
to oe dragged to the public market-place, 
and then and there to undergo the punish- 
ment which had just been awarded him. 

The culprit was instantly seized, and in 
spite of a vigorous resistance, handcuffed by 
tne guard. He was dragged to a square in 
the very heart of the town, and there his 
jacket and *shirt were torn from his back, 
and himself fastened with ropes to the stone 
cross which stands in the middle of the area. 
The whole tale of blows was then inflicted 
upon him, with all the violence which per- 
sonal hatred could create ; and his feet be- 
ing afterwards fastened in the stocks, he was 
leit, bruised, wealed, and bloody, to endure 
with yrhdit equanimity he could command, 
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the insolent jests and opprobrions epithets, 
heaped upon him by the triumphant populace, 



t 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A BEI4PA8B. 

Wild with the consciousness of utter de^ 
gradation, and smarting under the agony of 
the lashes which he had endured, Edward 
vainly struggled to release his arms from 
their manacles, and his legs from the state of 
confinement to which they were subjected. 
But his struggles were altogether unavaih'ng ; 
the thongs with which his arms were bound 
proved too strong for him to burst, whilst 
the stocks being stoutly padlocked over each 
ancle, bade defiance to the desperate pulling, 
which served no other purpose than to strip 
the skin from his own legs. The more ve- 
hemently he strove, likewise, to free himself, 
the louder were the shouts and laughter rais- 
ed at his expence; till at last he clenched 
his teeth firmly together, and ceasing any 
longer to exert the strength which was ex- 
erted in vain, he waited in calm despers^tion 
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the arrival of that moment which was to 
bring with it his release. 

It came at length ; though, whether from 
accident or design he cared not to enquire, 
five hours after the expiration of the six, dur- 
ing which his sentence had doomed him to 
confinement. As soon as his arms and legs 
were released, he rose, stiff and feeble ; and 
without exhibiting any sign of anger, or ut- 
tering a jingle threat of vengeance, made 
directly towards his home. The sun had 
just goxie down, and the shades of night were 
not y^t beginning to supersede the twilight ; 
when Edward, in a state of mind which beg- 
gars all description, arrived at the bottom of 
the stairs which led to his abode. The win- 
dow through which Emily had gazed as he 
passed in the morning was still open ; the 
door at the landing-place, which conducted 
to the outer apartment, or living-room, was 
ajar. He pushed it wide to the wall, and 
entered ; but the room was empty. He call- 
ed " Emily !" — but no one answered. He 
called again, not more loudly, for a vague 
horror, a fear of he knew not what, choaked 
his ytterance. Still no sound reached him, 
except the echo of his own voice. The asL- 
es upon the hearth shewed that a fire had 
that day been lighted, but that it had long 
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died out. The woodea table was covered 
with a clean cloth, the coffee-pot stood in 
the midst of it, and two cups and plates 
beside it. One chair was a little way push- 
ed back towards the fire place ; and the tea>« 
kettle hung suspended from its hook over 
the embers, though the water which it con- 
tained was perfectly cold. All things, in 
short, looked as if Emily had prepared break 
fast that morning, but had leu the house 
without tasting it. 

Breathless and trembling with terror, Ed* 
ward now moved towards the door which 
led to the bed-chamber* It was closed; 
and his hand shook so, that for the space of 
several seconds he was unable to lift the 
latch. At length he raised it; he pushed 
the door open, and beheld Emily in bed. 
He sprang forward. She was cold and stiS^ 
and in her dead arms she clasped a lifeless 
infant ! From that instant, existence became 
to Edward, during many, many months, a 
perfect blank. ' Season? went and fresh ones 
took their place, but he knew it not. Reason 
was driven from her seat, and Edward for 
the space of one entire year was a maniac* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ftECAPITULATIONS. 

£!dwa]ld had been gone about an hour, 
when Emily left her bed, and set about pre- 
paring his morning meal with her usual alac« 
rity. She still laboured, in no slight degree, 
under a feeling of uneasiness, both in mind 
and body; but she determined, for his sake, 
to support her spirits, and not to take away 
by her gloominess from the few happy mo- 
ments wnich he could now enjoy. For the 
first time, too, during the whole of their guil- 
ty intercourse, she this day fell upon. her 
knees, and poured out her heart before her 
Maker ; and though she formed no resolu- 
tion of quitting the society of her lover, 
though she never thought, indeed, of forming 
•uch a resolution, she nevertheless prayed 
that their sin might be forgiven, and that 
God would preserve them u-om a severer 
punishment than that» which they ahready 
endured. 

She had scarcely finished her prayer, 
when the sound of an unusual bustle ui 



the street drew her hastily to the windbw* 
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She gazed out, and beheld a crowd of peo- 
ple advancing, with one man in the midst of 
a guard of soldiers, who dragged him, as if 
he were a prisoner, rudely along the pave- 
ment. At the first glance her heart misgave 
her; she trembled all over, though as yet 
the cause of her apprehension was too far 
distant to permit her accnrately to distinguish 
who the prisoner was. But what being is so 
quick-sighted as a loving female ? Long be- 
fore they had come beneath the window, she 
perceived too plainly that it was Edward 
whom the soldiers were dragging along; and 
as soon as she saw more accurately the mise- 
rable plight in which he was, her feelings 
wholly overpowered her. She uttered the 
loud shriek which Edward had heard, and 
falling backwards upon the floor she fainted. 
On recovering her senses, she felt that the 
pains of labour were already upon her. She 
mustered strength sufficient, however, to 
crawl from one room into the other; and 
there, in a wretched hovel, alone, unfriended, 
and unnoticed, she gave birth to a male in- 
fant. The child was still bom; and the 
mother thanked God that it was so ; for she 
could only rest its little head upon her bo- 
som, when she expired. 



I 



Emily had died at ten o'clock in the morn' 
ing; it was now seven o'clock at night, cotv- 
sequently her corpse was both cold and sti£ 
But to Edward she was still a thing of life, 
and loveliness, and delight: he gazed upon 
her with all the unmeaning vacancy of idiot- 
cy ; he twined her raven locks around his 
fingers, and talking and laughing, he con- 
versed to her as if she were still alive, and 
they were together upon the banks d the 
Thames, in - the sweet bower where theur 
miseries first began. 

He had continued thus to act for about 
two hours : the moon had risen, and threw 
her silver beams into the chamber of death, 
when a stranger entered, and advanced 
towards Edward. This was no other than 
the Spanish captain, who bad given a pas- 
sage in his vessel to Edward aad Emily, 
when they crossed from England to Spain.; 
fae had been a witnes9Ho the trial and pun- 
ishment of Edward, and having made en- 
quiries into its cause, the whole truth im- 
mediately occurred to him. Edward had 
fallen into poverty, he had been endeavour- 
ing to earn a subsistence by manual labour, 
and the jealoiusy of the Spanish workmen 
had brought this hea^ disgrace upon him*; 



- C$ptainA(vares had e:^ecut^sevef!tl trips 
to Engfcind since the performance of Amwf' 
•age which nade'tbe lovers his pasiftengeni* 
fAmong other pla<ies he had vtidteo Seft«iidc; 
indeed^ his ressel, which was the iddslicai 
brig for assisting to unload whose cai^, Ed- 
ward- had been assailed by the Spaniafdi 
■was jost come in from that place; ^apd tbefis 
he^ bad learned the foil particulars of ths 
lovers' melancholy stmy* Alvarex .was a 
^good man, and hence the tale tnade « deq> 
impression upon him ; he was far. frooi es- 
■'cosing the crime of which the young, peopk 
had been guilty; but they were known to 
'him before he knew their misdeeds, 9nd their 
extreme attachment to each other, as well as 
the gentleness and' modesty of their deport- 
ment towards himself, had so firmly rooted . 
them in the soil of his affections, that none 
of all the horrors which were afterwards 
communicated to him were capable of cast- 
ing them out. He resolved, therefore, as 
soon as he should return to Spain, to make 
every enquiry after them ; and should :they 
still be within his reach, to show them such at- 
tentions as his situation in life would permit. 
No sooner was his vessel brought to her 
moorings, than he sallied forth in quest of 
the adventurers. He proceeded to the iK^use 
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which he had assisted them in hiring, and 
there learnt that they had shifted their quar- 
ters, and were now living, their former land- 
lord believed, in extreme poverty in. one of 
the dirtiest lanes in Fontarabia ; to Fontara- 
bia he accordingly returned, and he arrived 
time enough to learn that the stranger was 
on his trial before the Mayor, for having vio- 
lently disturbed the peace of the town, and 
assaulted' a liege subject of His Most Chris-* 
tian majesty the king of Spain. Alvarez, 
reached the Alcade^s dwelling, only to hear 
the . words of his sentence pronounced ; nor 
was he possessed of sufficient influence either 
to soften or reverse it. One favour, how-- 
ever, he sttcceedeJ in 'obtaining for Edward, 
which was his tardy release at the time when 
it actually took place : for the Mayor had 
left the city immediately after the trial, on a 
visit to a friend at Irun,and it was pretended 
by the Prefect of Police, that strict orders 
were given that the prisoner should not be 
set at liberty, except by a positive command 
from his superior. 

Alvarez having distinctly heard his ac- 
qyaifitance sentenced to six hours' confine- 
ment in the stocks, waited, without making 
himself known to Edward, till these hours 
were expirei^l ; but finding that the Prefect 
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Still refused to set him free, he mounted a 
horse and rode off at full speed towards Irun, 
to obtain an order from themayor to that effect. 
To gain admission to the Alcade, however, he 
found almost as difficult^ task as to persuade 
the Prefect to be just, for his honour was 
particularly engaged at a faro table, and 
could not be disturbed. At length, having 
remained at the door of the house till his pa- 
tience would bear it no longer, be rushed in,' 
and in the presence of a whole crowd of 
strangers made known his business* The 
Alcade of Fontarabia was overwhelmed, 
partly with indignation at the presumptioi^ of 
this sea-captain, and partly with terror, l^st 
he might hiifiself be involved in a scrape 
through the waywardness of his assistant; 
so he immediately wrote the necessary or- 
der, and delivered it to Alvarez, who lost no 
time in hurrying back with it to Fontarabia. 
When he reached the market-place, however, 
he found that the captive had been already 
liberated, and he accordingly followed hira 
to the miserable apartments which were 
pointed out as his lodgings. 

On entering the chamber, Alvarez could 
not at first distinguish, by the feeble light of 
the moon, how circumstances really stood 
with Edward. He therefore advanced to- 
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wards him, and held out his hand as to an 
old acquaintance ; but of the extended hand 
Edward took no nbtice. , His mind was a 
perfect chaos, — his ideas were disjointed and, 
vague, — he talked on to Emily as if she were 
talking in turn to him, and left the kind-heart- 
ed intruder a prey to the most painful ap- 
prehensions. 

Alvarez immediately perceived that some 
dreadful catastrophe had occurred ; but the 
light of the moon was too faint to give a full 
view of its effects, though his heart at once 
whispered to him, of what nature these pro- 
bably were. He instantly ran to a neigh- 
bouring house for a light, and having obtaiii- 
edf it, returned to the abode of Edward. The 
latter was still in the same situation in which 
he had left him ; with back and shoulders 
bare and bloody ; his face besmeared with 
mud, his hair dishevelled, with lightness in 
his heart, and madness in his brain. He 
was twisting round his finger some of the ra- 
ven ringlets which flowed over the pale and 
waxen cheek of Emily ; and talking to her 
all the while of love and joy, and hours and 
days of blessedness in store for them. 

Alvarez was too deeply affected by the 
distressing spectacle, to make any foolish 
parade of sorrow. By means of the gentlest 

22 * 
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persuasions, he drew the maniac from beside 
the lifeless corse ; and having caused him to 
be cleaned and his wounds aressed, he pro- 
vided him with a suitof his\>wn clothes, and 
removed him to his own home, some way 
distant from the town. As to Emily and her 
infant, since the superstitious prejudice^ of ' 
his cpqntrymen would not grant to their bo- 
dies the privilege of being laid to eternal rest 
in consecrated ground, he dug for them a 
grave in. one of the loveliest spots which the 
|x>mantic vicinity of his cottage afforded, and 
railing it round, he placed a stone at its head, 
with this inscription, " The Stranger's Grave." 
In all proba^bility it was because Emily's 
tombstone bore that simple epitaph, that Ed-: 
ward selected it as the distinguishing mark 
of his own resting-place ; at least such was 
the opinion of Mr. Townsend, as soon as he 
had read thus far, in the unfortunate yopng 
Plan's narrative. 






CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BECOIXECTIONS. 

When the light of reason again dawncc} 
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upon the benighted mind tSf Edward, he found 
himself an ii>babitant of a lonely <:ottage, 
erected in the very, bosom of one of those 
romantic valleys with which the eastern Py- 
renees abound. Immediately behind the 
house stood a tall perpendicular rock, x>f the 
height of perhaps three hundred feet, ending 
in an isolated (5one, and sloping off on each 
side of the ridge till it united itself on the 
right and left to two lofty mountains. In the 
rear of that, again, rose the stupendous pre- 
cipices of the Quatracone ; whilst on each 
side of the vale, well-wooded and green hills 
sloped gently upwards, and in front the view 
was bounded wholly by the sea. To render the 
scene complete in beauty, a mountain stream 
tumbled from one of the shoulders of the rock 
first noticed, and brawling along the bottom 
of the valley, wound onwards*, with a clear 
and delicious current, towards the ocean. 

The cottage, of which, when he awoke 
from the dreary sleep of insanity, Edward 
found himself an inmate, was remarkable-foF 
its neatness. The furniture of the room in 
which he lay was plain, but clean and comr 
fortable ; the hangings of his tent-bed were 
of white dimity, and every thing throughout 
corresponded with them. It was on a lovely 
mornipg in June, just eighteen months afteir 
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his first arrival in the country, that reason 
resumed her sway in the mind of Edward, 
as abruptly as she had abandoned it. He 
awoke from a deep sleep, collected and sen- 
sible ; he gazed round him in utter perplexi- 
ty and astonishment, nor could he, by any 
exertion of thought account, either for the 
novelty of his situation, or for his loneliness. 
Of the events which immediately preceded 
his insanity he retained not any correct o^ 
particular recollection : he remembered, in- 
deed, that some dreadful, scenes had passed 
before his eyes ; but what they were, and 
whether they had been dreams or realities, 
he could not by any means determine. 

Edward rose from his bed, and looked 
round the room, with the design of discover- 
ing sometTiing, of the absence of which he 
was conscious, though he could not tell very 
clearly what it was. At length he remem- 
bered that Emily ought to have reposed be- 
side him, and the recollection of that gradu- 
ally recalled other images, and they were 
fearful ones, to his mind. Where was she? 
He had dreamt, for surely it was no more 
than a dream, that he found Emily a cold 
corpse, lying upon a miserable truckle-bed. 
Oh, it was all a vision of the night ! — she 
could not be dead — she was somewhere, she 
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bad risen early, and he would ring^nd en* 
quire for her. 

He rang the bell, and a neat, good-looking 
female, of a complexion remarkably fair, im- 
mediately appeared. Edward addressed her 
in English, and besought her to inform him 
where he was, and what had become of EmU 
ly. The woman's countenance brightened 
as he spoke, though there was a mixture of 
sorrow in the glance with which she gazed 
upon him ; and she answered in the same 
tone in which he had addressed her, that 
he was her guest, and her husband's,, and 
that the lady concerning whotn he had en* 
quired was gone out. ^ 

" But ihe will return to breakfast ? Which 
way did she go ?— I will follow her if you 
will direct met" 

" You had better remain where you are 
till I send my husband to you." 

Edward nodded assent, and the woman 
disappeared. In a few minutes the door of 
bis chamber was again opened, and a man 
stood before him, whom, after a little while 
spent in closely examining his coXintenance, 
he recognized to be the honest captain who 
had conveyed Emily and himself to Spain^ 

"Alvarez!" criea Edward, "how came 
you here ? I am heartily glad to see you ; 
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but where am I, that you and I should meet 
in my bedroom ? and who is the female that 
has just left me ? She spoke, I think, in Eng- 
lish ; and yet are we not in Spain ? — ^Where, 
too, is my wife ?" 

Alvarez (for it was himself) could with 
difficulty suppress his emotion, when he per- 
ceived his friend thus restored to the use of 
reason ; and ignorant of the calamity which 
for sg long a period had bereft him of that 
faculty. He informed him that the female 
concerning whom he enquired was his wife, 
and a country woman of Edward's, and that 
he, Edward, was for the present his guest. 
He then endeavoured to direct his attention 
to some other object, in order to divert it 
from recurring to Emily, but this he found to 
be impossible. 

" Alvarez," continued Edward, " you have 
not answered the question, to which more 
than all the rest 1 am desirous of receiving 
an answer. Where is my wife ? Why are 
you silent, and why do you look so sad and 
melancholy ? Surely 1 have not been dream- 
ing all this while. Nay — speak out man, 
tell me the truth at once ; is it all reality ? Is 
Emily no more ? 

Alvarez could not reply. Though a sea^ 
man, he was a man of acute feelings and. ten* 
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ier heart, and the sight of Edward's growing 
ftgony completely unhinged him» ^^ I see, I 
lee, by your tears, and by your manner, that 
tl is too ti^ue. Have I then lived to look up- 
on her lifeless corpse ? Gracious heavens^!" 
exclaimed he, wildly, as a light suddenly 
dahed into his brain, '^ I remember it all 
no#. The hovel in Foqtarabia ; my own in- 
sults and abuse ; my return in the evening ; 
and Emily, with her child, cold and lifeless 
upon the bed. Oh yes ! Oh yes ! it is all be- 
fore my eyes,: — and I have been wandering 
in thought, and did not recollect it sooner." 
Alvarez trembled for the lately recovered 
reason of his friend; he took his. arm, and 
'leading htm gently from the cottage, conduct- 
ed him, unresisting and submissive, towards 
the bank of the stream; The air blew fresh 
and light u|f)on his burning brow, and the 
sight and sounds of nature so completely 
overcame him, that he cast himself at length 
under a spreading cork-tree, and gave vent 
to his feelings in a passion of tears. These 
%vere the first drops which had moistened 
his cheeks, or relieved his dry and burning 
eye-balls, for upwards of a year. They now 
flowed freely and quickly, nor did Afvare;c 
make any attempt to check them ; he rather 
^encwragtd their towing, and rejoiced at the 
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prospect which it held out, of preventing a 
return of the most distressing of all the calami- 
ties by which frail humanity is liable to be 
assailed. 

As soon as Edward had in some degree 
relieved the anguish of bis bosom, and was 
able to bear a recurrence to the past, Alvares 
gradually and carefully made hina acquaint* 
ed with the whole of the events which bad 
befallen him. He told him of the state in 
which he had found him, of his having remov- 
ed him to his own home; but the informa- 
tion that he had been an inhabitant of that 
home during the space of twelve long months 
was received at first by Edward with a stare 
of incredulity. The mist which overshadowed 
his recollection Alvarez's account of Emily's 
fate had dispelled ; every other circumstance, 
therefore, connected with it, recurred to his 
mind's eye with the same force and distinct- 
ness as if it had taken place only yesterday; 
nor could he for a long time be convinced that 
he had not just awoke from sleep, and that 
that sleep had taken up no greater share of 
time than the ordinary slumbers of the night. 
But when, at length, he was convinced of the 
truth of his friend's statement, he bad no lan- 
guage capable of expressing his gratitude ; 
a gratitude which the generous behaviour <k 
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tipe Spaniard fully merited, but to the express 

«, 9|on of which that very generosity hindered 

YAJSL from deriving any satisfaction in Ibteor^ 

ing. 

It has been contended by many sage phi- 
losophers, that time is a nonentity ; that it is 
in reality nothing more than a succession (^ 
. ideas. Perhaps this theory is correct ; but 
if it be, it would puzzle those who hold it to 
account for thejchanee which now exhibited 
itself in Edward^s deportment* Through 
hifs mind no ideas haa passed, of which at 
least he could recall the recollection, for the 
extended period of twelve months. The last 
which left its trace behinH, and the first which 
again presented itself were the same ; and 
yet their effects were widely different* In.the 
former case, immediate derangement of intel> 
lect was the result ; in the latter, only a deep, 
but a quiet sorrow, which, though it promise 
ed to undermine the stability of his bodily 
constitution, left the intellectual powess uniii^ 
jured* Edward,' in short, became ftem the 
day of his first recovery a silent, dejected^ 
heartbroken-looking person; but the wildness 
of despair was gone, and reason no longer 
tottered upon her throne* 

After the lapse of several days^he had so far 
given proof of the settled habits of his mind, 

23 
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' that Alvarez consented, even realdjlyt ^>con- 
dQCt'.him to the resting place of Eliliily. It 
was a small spot of' green turf^ si;rroanded 

•-by a high iron railing, embosomed amid 
Hanging woods aiid rocks, and at no great 
aulance from the bed of the water-fttlL A 

.couple of wild rose-bushes w^re plaoted with- 
11^ toe railing, and a tall acacia bent its beau- 
tifiitbranches over ithe whole. A plain slab 
of white marble told that this was the grave 
of strangers, tind the cross of stone which 
stood at the other end' of the grassy mound 
demanded from the lonely wanderer who 
might visit the spot, a passiiig prayer for the 

* repose of their "spiriis. ' 

It canpot be said, that Edward's feelings, 
when he beheld the romantic grave of her 
whom he had loved so much, were altogether 
agonizing. His tears flowed abundandjr up- 
on the senseless earth, but there was no burst- 
ing of the heart, no throbbing of the brain; 
his emotions were tenderly melancholy, rath- 
er than boisterously painful, and he was even 
pleased by beholdmg the respect with which 
her mortal remains had been treated* He 
returned, therefore, with his friend, more 
than ever grateful for his kindnesses, and 
anxioits, as far as possible, to avoid giving 
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unnecessary pain, by too great an exhibition 
of his own sorrows. '^' 

Among other past events, which gradually, 
though clearly, presented themselves to his 
memory, Edward's visit to the grave of Emi- 
ly called back 'the substance of that melan- 
choly conversation which had passed be- 
tween her and himself, on the rock overhang 
ing the sea, the night previous to her de- 
cease* Edward remembered distinctly the 
sol^hmity of the tone in which she had pre- 
dicted her own speedy dissolution* He re- 
membered, too, me unusual degree of super- 
stitious terror to which his own mind nad 
given way ; and the promises which he had 
solemnly given of abstaining from the com- 
mission of suicide, and of returning once 
more to his country and his kindred. The 
latter of these promises he began now to 
think of fulfilling. To a breach of the first 
he felt no temptation, for despair had died 
away, and sincere sorrow and repentance 
had risen in its place ; but the last, though 
eaually sacred with it, could not be discharge 
ea without many personal sacrifices. It is 
true that he was anxk)us to obtain some in- 
formation respecting the condition of his re- 
latives, and the manner in which they had 
borne up against the shame of his flight \ it 
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is in' It in his heart there were frequent 
vear ■ of natural alTection, — wishes, ralh- 
es, of being forgiven and received 
like the prodigal son in the Gos- 
uj turi father, "against Heaven, and 
Te whom he had sinned ;" but these were 
iBt balanced by the reluctance which he 
to abandon the spot of earlh in nhich 
remains of Emily slumbered, and where 
u^ hoped, that if he could abide where he 
was but a little while longer, his own might 
rest beside them. Delicacy, however, for- 
bade that he should continue longer to op- 
press a stranger, who had already, for so 
extended a period, been oppressed by his 
presence ; and this, combining with an irre- 
sistible desire to see his relatives, though he 
might not be seen by them, a* length deter- 
mined him to make a visit to Engla^, eVCs 
tf he should again return and end his ^ikjft 
Unongthd Pyrenees. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A BXTUIur. 

Hatihq formed-this resolution, he lost ao 
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time in making it known to his kind host and 
hostess. By these his resolution was highly 
applauded ; and Alvarez even urged him to 
go at once, and throw himself upon the mer- 
cy of his relatives, who, he doubted not, would 
receive him with open arms, and strive, as 
far as in them lay, to heal the wounds with 
whic)i his- heart was lacerated. He a^ded, 
that as soon as his ship had taken in a cargo, 
he was Himself about to make a voyage to 
London, and that he would gladly can*y 
Edward as his passenger, though he could 
not promise to accompany him beyond the 
.British metropolis. To this offer Edward 
thankfully and joyfully acceded, tind accor- 
dingly prepared to return to the land of his 
nativity, with a mind oppressed with feelings 
so multitudinous and varied, as to pi^t it out 
of the reach of language even imperfectly to 
describe them. 

A full fortnight elapse.d after the above 
arrangements were made, before Alvarez's 
ship was ready to put to sea, and during the 
progress of that fortnight, Edward, as may 
be supposed, spent bv far the greater por- 
tion of his time beside -the grave of Emily. 
On these occasions his sole companion was 
Flora ; and the gentle animal, by her faith- 
ful adherence to him in joy and sorrow, but 

23* * ' 
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stHl nMe bj her afip^ient sAtufacdM in. 
Ildbg pannftted' to tfccoupaiiy bim iA tlrti 
MMntieMve of his ilWlbted lii^tf ess, alflaclif^ 
^Itaerself w him by & tie little k»s pbw^flHl 
wtii If Bhe had really posfiessed those sehti^ 
qmits of eommiteratiiMi and' de^ fe^UK^ 
irith Irhich his still warm iiAagination d^ht^ 
#d to clothe her. But pleiised as he ifrtA hf 
diseoTering that his dog had been the -coiai^ 
^nidn of his loneW hom, and had vratcfbM 
With her wontei fidelity beside thebedHol 
ker maniac masteir, he was not less defiKhtdi 
tb find that the docket which contaiilfed'i 
■ingle ringlet of flmil^'s raven hair had ndt 
1>een remc%ed from his bosom* That ringlet 
fehe had given to him at his own request, ill 
the earlier days of their intimacy, whilst yet 
their minds were unpolluted by. guilt, atfd 
their hearts beat with an affection which 
they deem^ as pure as it was ardent. Wt 
had it immediately enclosed in a glass case, 
Imd suspended it by a ribbon round his neck; 
* and there it hung, next the skin of his bosom, 
by night and by day, from the moment of its 
being ^first suspended there till it was laid 
along with himself in the grave. t ^ 

At length the day arrived which was fixed 
lor the departure of the friends. Almost th6 
whole of the preceding night was spent by 
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Edward upon Emily^s grave ; and now, hav- 
ing bid a warm and affectionate farewell to 
his kind^-hearted countrywoman, who lamentr 
ed his departure with as many tears as if he 
had been her own brother, he proceeded 
with Alvarez to the harbour of Fontarabidi 
and embarked* Their voyaee, though tedious, 
was on the whole agreeable ; but during its 
performance, much of his original fierceness 
«f temper came back upon Edward* He did 
xiot^ indeed, relapse into that desperate state 
'4>f mind in which he was sunk previous to his 
^ight with Emily ; far less was he driven to 
inadness, as had been the case when he.be^ 
-held her a lifeless lump of clay before him ; 
lifQt be was restlels. and uneasy; and the 
nearer they approached to the conclusion of 
their voyage, the more restless and uneasy 
he beotme* The strangest superstitions, too, 
seemed to have taken possession of his once 
'Vigorous mind. Sometimes he determined 
to proceed at once to the rectory, and throw-' 
ing himself on his knees before his parents, 
innplcnre their forgiveness ; at other times, he 
determined to journey to Pri^stonin disguise, 
and having ascertained in what spirits and 
i^Midition his family was, and stolen one 
vecfet glance at each of its members, to quit 
the eooQtiy immediately, and never revisit 
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it more* Whilst the focmer reiolotioii re> 
maistd uppennott in his thoughts, ht woqld 
fofm a thousand strange .surmises as. to die 
probable oatore of the reception which he 
might eiqpect ; and even in mtennining the 
chances of happiness or misery to bis rekb* 
tives, it was no unusual thing -for him -to 
addpt the most extraordinanr course. ' He 
wouWsit upon the tafferel or the ship,-. and 
watch the waves as they rolled leisurely M 
towards its side. If a particular wave,- upon 
which his eye chancea to fix, reached.. the 
ship's side without 1>reaking into white foaia, 
then the hope, that all might be at the recto- 
ry as he wished it, gained strength and se- . 
curity ;• if otherwise, and the billow separat- 
ed before it attained the point which he de- 
sired it to attain, hope instantly expired, and 
he anticipated the most horrible events. 

At length the ship began to enter the 
Thames, and made her way up that noble 
river with all the speed which a fair wind 
and tide could communicate* Already she 
had passed Gravesend, when Edward as- 
cended the deck, and Su PauPs, with all the 
towers and spires of London, rose upon his 
view.* What were then his feelings ? They 
were strange, wild, and tumultuous ; but the 
bustle into which all hands were soon thrown 
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prevented their being ndticed by others, or 
even exerting their full influence over him- 
self. In two hours more the ship was moor- 
ed beside the wharf, and Edward, having 
tenderly embraced Alvarez, and taken with, 
him his dog, and such apparel and money 
as the latter compelled him to accept, step- 
ped into a little boat, and was speedily wan- 
ed ta a quiet street which turns off from the 
Strand, and^ leads down towards the river* 
Here, in a comfortable hotel, he for the pre- 
sent fixe4v himself, and remained there till 
such clothiA could be procured as suited hk 
station in life, and would permit, him to ap- 
pear in public. 

As soon as he was able to go forth, the 
first inquiry which Edward made was into 
the fate of Major Campbell, and the state of 
hiB own affairs. Fr6m the agents of the re- 
giment he learned, that the gallant veteran 
iras no more ; and by comparing dates he 
soon discovered that Campbell had been 
eeized with an inflammatory fever imme^ 
diately after his own departure, from which 
he never recovered. Hi^ death too was so 
sudden, that he had been able only to ap- 
point the gentleman, to whom Edward was 
liow conversing, agent for a Lieutenant Staa- 
legTi who was somewhere abroad; but of 
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whose death little doubt could be entertain- 
ed, as no btelligence resjpecting him had 
been receivefl bj-an^fr one for upwards xS. a 
year and a half. This information, whflst it 
greatly shocked Edward, relieved hinratthe 
same time from the idea that Campbell had 
proved treacherous; and whilst he mourned 
the loss of an old and tried /riend by deadi, 
he could not help confessing to- himself, that 
he would rather the casfe were - as it was, 
than that his first suspicions had beeii con- 
firmed. Edward next proceeded^ convince 
the agent, that he was the . idlHitical Ibr. 
Stanley, of whose interests Major Campbell 
had appointed the house of Careful ana CSo. 
guardians, which having with some difiiculty 
accomplished, he had tne satisfaction to fina, 
that besides a pretty considerable sum, pro- 
cured in the shape of difference in an ex- 
change from full to half pay, there were in 
the agent's hands large arrears of monies 
due on account of service, as well as a legacy 
of a thousand pounds, which had been left 
to him by Major Campbell* Iq a pecuniary 
point of view, therefore, Edward was now 
very comfortable, nor did he lose a moment 
in reimbursing the generous Spaniard for the 
expences to which he had been put on his 
account; and leaving still a considerable sum 
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in the agent's custody, he took with him suf- 
ficient to defray all expences by the way, 
and prepared to set out immediately, for 
Preston rectory. 

It xvere impossible to describe the state of 
Edward's mind, as he proceeded from the 
office of his agent towards that of the Pres- 
t'op atage-coacn, for the purpose of securing 
- a placein it against the morrow. The crowds 
which passed him, all speaking in his native 
language ; the appearance of the buildings, 
the streets, the carriages; every thing, in 
short, so familiar, and at the same time so 
new, produced the effect of almost convinc- 
ing him that the past was no other than a 
dream; and a dream, for awakening from 
which he could not be sufficiently thankful. 
Certain it is, that he walked on, with feelings 
calm and moderate. * Anticipations of evil, 
and remembrances of sorrow, alike gave 
way before the sort of haze, or confusion of 
ideas, to which he unconsciously became 
subject ; and it was not without a considerd^ 
ble degree of. mental exertion that he so far 
recovered his self-command, as to give to 
the book-keeper a feigned name instead of 
his own, which trembled upon his tongue, in 
answer to the question, " What name, sir, 
shafrl put dpivn ?" 
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But his return to the inn brought back 
with it all the cares which a wa& in the 
Strand had for a. while dissipated ; inde^d^ a 
glance at his own figure in the gl&ds gave 
proof enough, that a disease more deadly 
than troubled dreams had {Mrejred upon his 
vitals. He absolutely started, at beholding 
the ghastly visage, and faded form which 
that glance presented. His temples and fore- 
head which were wont to be covered with 
bushy hair, had become perfectly bald ; his 
cheekbones and eyebrows protruded over 
the sunken eyes so much, as almost to con- 
ceal them ; whilst the sharpened nose and 
enlarged mouth were of themselves disguise 
sufficient, without again laying him under the 
necessity of providing a wig or patch to hin- 
der his being recognised. Even the very 
tone of his voice had, he was conscious, un- 
dergone a change ; it was now deep and hol- 
low, instead of being clear and strong as it 
once was. — In a word, he might go with safe- 
ty any where, except where the eye of a very 
near relative should fall upon him,'without 
running the smallest risk of detection; so 
thoroughly had grief and remorse . altered 
his appearance, and eaten out his beau^. 
Edward felt no pain at this; he rejoiced, 
rather, at beholding it, on two accounts : for 
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firBt,^it would facilitate the execution of a 
plan which he bad at length .determined to 
pursue ; and secondly, it gave toIeraU v sure 
evidence, that the burthen of life could not 
▼ery long oppress him, or the grave very 
long refuse to him the quiet of its repose. 



CBAVT£R XXX. 

HOliX. 

KfiXT mornii^ fidward was seated upon 
the cMcb, and a few hours travellios brought 
him to the town of Preslon. Here he alight- 
ed, atid walked into the inn, determined, in 
the ftrst i^ce, to make some enquiries into 
Ihe situation of the family at the rectory, be- 
jE»pe he should venture to take any other 
sl^ for less trust himself in theu* presence^ 
He was pleased to find that no one recognis* 
ed him: pensons, wfaese fiices and namee 
were to him perfectly familiar, addressed 
him as a stranger ; and when tie rang for 
the landlord, he appeared in total ignorance 
«f who It wai that desired to cohv«i%e with 
liiln. 

2^4 
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When he entered the room where Edward 
was standing, the latter half turned towards 
the window, for the purpose of more effec- 
tually hindering a irecognition, and was on 
the point of commencing his enquiries, when 
he was ^topped by a slow tolling of the great 
bell of the church* No hour was striking, 
— besides, the sound of the bell which struck 
the hours was very different from this* It 
must be a funeral, and his heart sank within 
him as he abruptly demanded of the land- 
lord, who was aead. 

" The father of his parish, sir," replied the 
man, " our excellent rector." 

Edward staggered towards the wall, and 
grasped the window-shutter to save himself 
from falling; and the landlord, imagining 
that he was seized with a sudden fainting fit, 
ran towards him with a tumbler of water, to 
dash it in his face. But Edward motioned 
with his hand for him to desist; and sum- 
moning to his aid all the firmness which de- 
spair could communicate, proceeded to en- 
quire into the circumstances which attended 
his father's decease. 

" Why, sir," replied the landlord, " it is a 
long story, and a sad one. The Rector bad 
a son, wno was the pride of his heart, and a 
wild good-for-nothing scape-grace he was all 
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his days. Nothing would serve this young 
man, but he must needs fall in love with his 
own niece, a very pretty madcap of a Scotch 
girl, who resided at the rectory. So you 
see, sir, they could not marry ; and what 
does my young gentleman do, but run away 
with her, over the seas, to some foreign 
country. — Well, the Rector never got over 
it : — it is some eighteen or nineteen months 
since the young man ran away, and he has 
never been seen to smilSB since, except once, 
and that was at Miss Margaret's wedding. 
She was a good girl that, all her days, though 
her parents neglected her somewhat, for the 
sake of her brother. But she has been their 
stay and support in their alSIiction : and with- 
out her, God knows what they would have 
done ; particularly Mrs. Stanley, poor woman, 
in her melancholy condition." 

"Why, what has befallen her?" asked 
Edward, with that sullen calmness which 
despair frequently produces. 

" She is out of her mind, poor lady ! and 
has been these twelve months past. She 
never got over her son's behaviour, any more 
than the doctor, though what brought him to 
the grave has only turned her brain. And 
yet I think he is the best off of the two ; 
don'^t you think so, sir ?" 
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"I do indeed,'' replied Edward. " But 
you said Margaret was married ; whom then 
did she marry ?" 

^She married Mr. Greenwood, be that 
used to be Mr. Edward's companion at school 
and college, and who has now got the living 
of Staplehurst. She was married about six 
weeks ago, at the earnest request of her 
father, who fancied himself then dying, and 
was anxious to see her settled, and a home 
provided for his wife, before he should leave 
the world. God rest his soul, good man ! he 
will be long missed by his people, who are 
not likely soon to meet his match again." 

'Edward had heard enough, and now mo 
tioned to the landlord to leave him. He 
took but one turn through the room, and 
then abruptly seizing his hat, directed his 
steps towards the rectory. The last gleam 
of hope which iiad hitherto enlivened his 
mind, was totally extinguished ; and he ex- 
perienced only that recklessness of every 
thing, even of appearances themselves which 
invariably follows its extinction. As he drew 
near the house, he beheld the funeral pro- 
cession issue slowly from the door. He 
stopped to watch it. It proceeded by the 
garden, through the very wicket at which 
Emily had stolen out to meet him, on that 
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fatal night. It passed on with all the pomp 
and deliberation which suited the occasion. 
Crowds of the lower orders of people iSUed 
the church-yard, and the voice of sorrow 
and lamentation rose in melsmcholj cadence 
from amongst tliem. 

With tearjess eyes Edward watched the 
procession as it went on, till the I^st of the 
train had entered the (;hurch. He dared 
not approach nearer, fearful lest the pre-^ 
sence of his murderer might disturb the-good 
man's rest; but moving on towards the front 
entrance of the rectory, he pushed it open, 
and entered the hall. Here ail things stood 
in the order in which they were wont to 
stand from the earliest moment of his recoil 
lection. Dr. Stanley's hat hung upon a peg 
on the wall^ and the coagulation of dust with 
which it was covered proved that it had not 
been worn for many days before 5 his gold- 
headed cane stood, as it used to stand, in a 
corner near the door ; his gloves lay upon a 
table, and beside them was a foraging cap 
of Edward'»own, which was clean and neat, 
as if some ode had taken ~the trout^Je to 
brush It every morning. ' Alf these things 
Edward noted at his leisure, and without 

being disturbed ^ for his footstep was mver 
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garded, and he almost believed that the house 
was desolate. 

Full of this idea, he approached the door 
of the dining-room, with the intention of 
stealing one last look at the portraits of those 
parents, whom he never agam should behold 
upon earth. He hastily o{)ened the door, 
when Flora, who accompanied him, darted 
into the room, and wagged her tail. This 
was instantly followed by a shriek, uttered 
in the voice of his sister. — " My 'brother's 
dog ! O where is my brother himself f^ ' 

'^ I am here, Mar^sn-et,'' cried he, rushbg 
in and presenting himself before her ; ^^ be- 
hold the wretch whom you have called your 
brother, but who is unworthy of that title, 
or any other which carries with it endear- 
ment or affection." 

Margaret looked at him for some moments, 
as if unable to believe her eyes. " Edward !" 
she^ at length exclaimed, '^ is it you whom I 
behold, or is it your spirit ? Oh, you have 
come at a melancholy time !" 

" 1 know it, Margaret ; I know all that has 
occurred. I know that my father is at rest, 
and that my mother — Oh ! why do I breathe 
that word, which is only polluted by my 
utterance ?" 

" Oh Edward !" cried Margaret, advanc- 
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ing to throw herself into his arms, " you have 
sinned, and sinned grievously ; but you are 
still my brother; and lean forgive you, even 
as he forgave you who is now far beyond 
the reach of human evils." 

" Pollute not yourself," exclaimed Edward, 
wildly, " by embracing a thing like me. 
Stand off, and tell me whether my father 
cursed me ere he died ; that the curse may 
light upon my brain at once, and burn it to 
tinder." 

" Curse you, Edward ! oh no ! he never 
cursed any one in his life, and least of all 
you. He forgave you, 1 tell you, — ^he pray- 
ed day and night, that God would forgive 
ypu, and lead you back to repentance and 
reformation. But where is — I cannot breathe 
her name — I mean the partner of your guilt ?" 

" She is where 1. 1 trust, shall shortly be." 

" Is she too dead ? Death has been busy 
amongst us." 

" And will be more so, I hope, before long. 
But where is my mother ?" 

^^ She is with me, and as comfortable as 
Circumstances can make her." 

The conversation had proceeded thus far, 
when Edward, looking through the witidow, 
satv the crowd beginning to disperse, and 
guessed thai the funeral was over. He would 
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not wait the return of the mourners, but 
starting upon bis feet, rushed towards Mar* 
garet, and imprinted a kiss upon her cheek. 
** Margaret;" cried he, " farewell! You shall 
see me, probably hear of me no more ; but 
of this rest assured, that I am penitent ; and 
that, as I thank you for the communication 
which you have just made, so will I pray 
with my latest breath for blessings upon you 
and yours. And now 1 am alone again." 

" Stay, stay, Edward, dear Edward !" exr 
claimed Margaret, as she vainly endeavour- 
ed to retard his progress ; but her efforts and 
her entreaties were equally unavailing — he 
fled from the house. That night a dog re^ 
sembling Flora was recognised by Dr. Stan- 
ley's faithful old servant James, issuing from 
the part of the church where the Doctor had 
been buried, and he thought he could per- 
ceive the figure of a man, a little way in frpnt 
of it. But neither dog nor master were ever 
seen in that part of the country again. Ed- 
ward hurried up to London as fast as a post- 
chaise and four could carry him, and throwing 
himself into a coach, which was going, he knew 
not whither, he did not recover any degree 
of self-command, till he found himself in an 
inn at Carlisle. He was now far enough re^ 
proved from the-«cenes of bis youth : to rc-^ 
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turn into Spain be felt an insuperable objec- 
tion, for which he sought not to account; 
and having heard accidentally of the roman- 
tic situation of Wetheral, he proceeded thither 
at random, and now sleeps as soundly in its 
lonely church-yard, as if his grave were the 
tomb of the Capulets, 

No motion. has he now, no force ; 

He neither hears nor sees ; 
Roird round in earth's diurnal course, 

With stocks, and stones, and trees. 



Reader, I have told thee a tale of no ordi- 
nary woe ; but it has a moral in it. What- 
ever thou mayest be, or however situated, 
guard well the first avenues which lead to 
Bin ; for if one false step be taken, thou canst 
not tell of how many evils it may prove the 
prelude. 



CONCLUSION. 



Though my narrative relates comparative- 
ly but little to the affairs of Mr. Townsend's 
family, yet it may not be amiss to state, that 
for some tune after the death of Stanley, 
Elizabeth's health and spirits were such, as 
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/ix^ fornisli but slender liopes that she would" 
Mong survive him. A tender father, how' 
j>ever, would not suffer his child to drop into" 
>/the grave, without making evei^ posisible' 
^effort to save her. A curate was therefore- 
Iput into the vicarage-house, and Mr. Town* 
ulend, accompanied by his two daughtersf 
6departed upon their travels. The mind of 
>the invalid was thus kept from brooding over 
Sthe past; she was enlivened by new scenes^ 
y%nA new faces being continually brought 
)ll)efore her, till at^ length all trace of her un^ 
vfortunate passion disappeared, and in less^ 
.than a year she was herself again. She aP 
\ terwards married a very respectable man, a 
writer to the signet in Edinburgh, and sent 
various little grand-children to visit Mr. 
Townsend at Wetheral, and to sport upoft 
the banks of the same river which had wit* 
nessed their mother's childish frolics. 



THE ENB. 
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